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'I  could  not  in  Church  matters  feel  confidence  to  alter  a 
straw,  if  I  did  not  stand  firm  on  a  scriptural  basis,  and  had 
not  the  conviction  that  the  alteration  or  reform  proposed  was 
a  higher  development  of  the  Divine  religion  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  also  a  calHng  to  a  higher  life  than  that  which  it 
might  seem  to  abrogate  or  modify ;  and  finally,  if  I  was  not 
convinced  that  the  time  is  come  when  that  institution  or 
Church  must   either    be    reformed    or    perish,    by   that   same 

Divine  right  which  it  justly  claims  for  its  existence 

But  is  the  time  come  (for  reform  of  Liturgy  and  Articles)  ? 
I  believe  the  time  is  come,  in  so  far  as  that  the  necessity  is 
urgent,  to  consider  the  matter  above  and  before  anything  else. 
This  consideration  will  show  that,  independently  of  all  ex- 
pediency, there  are  internal  reasons  and  arguments  enough  at 
hand  to  prove  that  the  Liturgy  may  be  more  perfect,  and  that 
it  must  now  be  revised,  because  it  offers  the  only  means  of 
bringing  about  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  Christian  spirit 

and  the   reign  of   Christ  than  before Let    me    state 

explicitly,  that  a  union  with  the  Dissenters  who  worship 
Christ  is  what  I  bear  in  mind  these  fifteen  years  as  to 
my  own  country  and  the  Church  in  general.  We  must  come 
to  that  if  God  will  save  us  and  our  countries.  It  will  take 
place  once  and  somewhere  on  earth.  Blessed  the  land  and 
Church  who  effect  it,  who  throw  off  the  yoke  of  doctrine 
and  ritual  tyranny  too  long  exercised  by  those  who  should 
be  united  in  Christ,  and  who  ought  to  believe  in  facts  revealed 
and  transmitted,  not  in  words  and  abstractions  and  formula: 
substituted  or  annexed  to  them. ' 

BuNSEN  to  Arnold,  1834. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


There  are  few,  I  think,  except  her  ill-wishers,  who 
can  look  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  present 
state  or  prospects  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  the  general  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  her  is  one  of  indifference.  This, 
perhaps,  only  shows  that  the  questions  which  are  so 
fiercely  agitated  by  contending  parties  do  not  interest 
them  •  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  The  noisy  crowds 
which  stand  forth  as  partisans  of  this  or  that  doctrine 
do  not  represent  the  people,  or  their  feelings  toward 
the  Church;  Churchmen,  as  a  general  rule,  keep 
aloof,  either  caring  for  none  of  these  things,  or  fondly 
hoping  that  they  will  right  themselves.  If  this  apathy 
continues,  there  will  soon  be  no  Church  to  care  for. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  an  Act  to  do 
away  with  the  Church  establishment  in  one  of  the 
three  united  kingdoms ;  and  had  it  passed  the  House 
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of  Lords,  I  do  not  think  there  would  remain  a  hope 
that  a  national  Church  could  long  be  upheld  in  either 
of  the  other  two.  The  strongest  advocates  for  dis- 
establishment, though  they  affect  to  smile  at  pro- 
phetic alarms,  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the 
precedent  would  be  fraught  with  danger;  indeed,  I 
never  conversed  with  one  who  did  not  admit  that  a 
partial  disestablishment  must  be  only  the  beginning 
of  the  end;  and  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  High 
Church  party,  chafing  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
announce,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  that  the  days  of 
establishments  are  numbered. 

It  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  profess  any 
very  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Church — that  loyalty 
which  is  blind  to  defects,  and  sees  only  perfection. ' 
On  the  contrary,  my  object  is  to  show  that  she  is 
overlaid  with  superstition  and  false  doctrine ;  but  not 
the  less  do  I  think  that  to  remove  her,  without  sub- 
stituting something  more  perfect  in  her  place,  would 
be  an  unmitigated,  irremediable  evil.  Thenceforward, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  hope  of  a  national 
reformation  of  religion. 

The  greatest  mistake  the  Christian  Church  ever 
committed,  and  possibly  the  mistake  was  inevitable, 
was  making  a  distinction  between  things  civil  and 
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things  ecclesiastical,  between  the  laws  of  the  State' 
and  the  laws  of  religion.  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation;  and  what  righteousness  can  there  be  in  a 
Christian  country  apart  from  religion?  Christ,  we 
profess,  is  our  righteousness  :  as  well  might  Plato 
have  excluded  the  word  righteousness  from  his  Re- 
public^ as  can  we,  at  our  peril,  exclude  Christ  and  His 
laws  from  the  government  of  a  Christian  State. 

And  here,  once  for  all,  I  hesitate  not  to  declare, 
that  I  hold  the  early,  or  ante-Nicene  Church,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  apostolic,  to  whose  dictation  in 
matters  of  faith  such  servile  deference  has  so  long  been 
paid,  in  very  low  estimation  for  wisdom  ;  such  wisdom 
as  is  required  for  the  well-ordering  and  progress  of 
society,  and  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  If  any  one 
regards  this  as  presumptuous  self-sufficiency,  let  him 
read  the  account  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  gives  of  this  period 
in  his  Ancient  Christianity.  He  will  find  a  childish 
bondage  to  outward  ordinances  its  most  marked 
characteristic ;  scarcely  a  spark  of  manly  vigour,  or 
healthy  morality  anywhere  apparent.  St.  Paul  was,  I 
believe,  painfully  conscious  of  this  want  of  wisdom,  of 
anything  like  a  philosophic  spirit  in  the  infant  Church, 
when  he  called  his  countrymen  mere  children,  unskil- 
ful in  the  word   of  righteousness,   resting  in   dead 
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ordinances.  If  we  are  to  find  the  old  paths,  it  must 
be  not  by  the  hght  of  patristic  theology,  but  by  that 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

To  abandon  the  Church  is  to  abandon  religion,  to 
abandon  righteousness  as  an  element  of  government, 
and  to  fall  back  on  worldly  wisdom  as  our  only  stay. 
I  believe  it  will  be  long  ere  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  consent  to  such  a  suicidal  poHcy.  The 
late  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  well  shake 
such  confidence,  were  it  not  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
party  had  much  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  none  except 
nonconformists  attempt  to  justify  it  on  any  higher 
ground  than  expediency.  Those  who  so  voted, 
believing  that  a  national  Church  is  a  blessing,  must 
have  done  so  on  the  principle  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Still,  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are; 
Dissent  is  on  the  increase,  as  is  also  the  number  of 
those  who  are  only  animated  by  the  desire  to  throw 
down  and  despoil,  and  unless  the  Church  by  some 
means  or  other  gets  a  stronger  hold  on  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  people,  she  will  *  pass  away  and 
cease  to  be.' 

I  know  there  are  very  many  who  think  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  her  but  in  a  searching  reformation  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline ;  but  few  are  willing  to  incur  the 
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odium  of  exposing  the  rottenness  of  her  system.  All 
the  many  parties  into  which  she  is  divided  revile  each 
other  as  heterodox  and  unchristian ;  but  say  a  word 
against  her  under  whose  wing  they  gather  them- 
selves, and  you  are  at  once  attacked  by  all  the  loyal 
brood  as  an  unbeliever  and  Antichrist.  Still,  great 
and  good  men  have,  from  time  to  time,  raised  their 
voices  for  reform;  none  more  'powerfully  than  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best.  Of 
him,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,  representing  opinions 
of  a  directly  opposite  character  in  the  Church,  it  is 
recorded — *  Well  were  they  agreed  in  the  painful  appre- 
hension that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  battle  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  to  be  fought  over  again.' 
(*  Memoir  of  Dr.  Marsh.')  Professor  Kingsley  is  also 
reported  to  have  expressed  his  conviction,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  that  there 
must  be  another  reformation.  The  prospect  is,  I  con- 
fess, very  remote,  and  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect 
it  to  be  promoted  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
people  must  petition  the  throne  and  Parliament  until 
they  obtain  it,  and  this  they  probably  will  not  do  until 
it  is  too  late.  These  views  will  be  called  Erastian ;  as 
to  which  I  am  indifferent.  They  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  was  founded  at  the 
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Reformation :  the  outward  and  visible  Church — that 
is,  except  as  by  law  established — has  no  status  in  this 
kingdom.  Separate  her  from  the  State,  and  there 
will  remain  only  sects,  ever  increasing  in  number;  the 
word  Church  will  thenceforward  be  blotted  out  of  the 
history  of  England. 

A  new  State,  like  America,  may  in  its  wisdom  re- 
solve not  to  encumber  itself  with  a  Church  or  a  throne  ; 
but  where  they  are  institutions  already  established, 
the  State  is  as  much  bound  to  support  one  as  the 
other,  to  define  the  duties  and  privileges  of  one  as 
much  as  of  the  other,  and  to  make  reform  where 
reform  is  necessary.  It  cannot  cast  off  an  integral 
element  of  the  constitution,  much  less  the  religious 
element,  without  imperilling  the  whole.  Many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  having  strongly  insisted  that 
the  *  Oxford  Tract '  writers,  by  claiming  ^  the  unalien- 
able right  of  the  Church  to  an  uncontrolled  internal 
government,'  intended  nothing  less  than  the  dis- 
ruption of  Church  and  State,  uttered  this  warning  : — 
*  With  the  clergy  at  large  it  must  rest  to  be  decided 
whether,  by  favouring  an  agitation  that  touches  the 
principle  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  they  shall 
bring  everything  dear  to  them  into  peril — the  establish- 
ment itself  first;  then,  the  due  influence  of  the  aristocracy; 
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and  then,  the  denuded  throne-— ox  whether,  by  promptly- 
withdrawing  all  support  from  these  agitators,  and  by 
turning  away  their  ear,  they  shall  stave  off  awhile  the 
most  dire  commotion,  religious  and  political,  that  has 
ever  convulsed  this  country.*     {^Ancient  Christianity^ 
vol.  i.  p.  13.)     The  same  party  in  the  Church  is  now 
combining  with  the  democratic  and  antichurch  party 
in   the   State  to  bring  about   this    severance,    and 
unless  Protestant  Churchmen  exert  themselves,  the 
calamity  here  foretold  will  not  be  staved  off  for  long. 
Such  a  reformation  of  the  national  Church  as  might 
bring    back  within  its  hold    all  who    really  value 
religion,  as  would  exclude  none  who  believe  in  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  would  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  State  (and  such 
reform  would  in  time  be  obtained,  if  the  people  would 
persevere  in  demanding  it),  would  do  more  to  avert 
civil  commotion,  and  to  establish  order  and  intestine 
peace,    than    parliamentary  reform,    or    any  other 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  constitution. 

If  the  question  were  once  ably  agitated,  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  drop.  Englishmen,  when  once 
made  to  understand  what  they  want  and  have  a  right 
to,  are  not  usually  slack  in  demanding  it.  Such 
party  Church  questions  as  have  been  brought  forward 
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in  Parliament  have  not  been  regarded  with  ndit- 
ference.  How  many  petitions  were  sent  to  the  last 
about  ritualism !  But  what  could  be  expected  from 
legislation  in  this  direction  %  To  get  rid  of  supersti- 
tion and  false  doctrine  by  putting  down  ritualism,  is 
about  as  possible  as  to  cure  a  fever  by  driving  in  the 
eruption.  Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
good  j  it  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  pelt  down  the 
corrupt  bad  fruit  with  stones  and  brickbats.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  only  the  hereditary  hatred  of  Rome  which 
has  power  thus  to  raise  the  Protestant  English- 
man from  his  constitutional  apathy;  hatred  never 
helped  any  good  cause,  and  in  this  case  it  is  mis- 
directed. Mr.  Taylor  has  very  clearly  shown  that  the 
doctrines  generally  objected  to  as  Romish,  really 
belong  to  ante-Nicene  Christianity.  Baptismal  re- 
generation and  transubstantiation,  especially  (and  it  is 
with  these  that  I  combat),  were  fully  developed  before 
the  Council  of  Nic?ea.  'After  we  have  set  off,'  he 
says,  'from  the  Nicene  system  the  superhuman 
institute  of  celibacy,  which  could  avail  for  only  a  few, 
then^  and  for  the  many,  this  system  ivas  precisely  what 
Popery  has  always  been- — A  religion  of  sacraments.' 
{Ancient  Christia?tity,  vol.  i.  p.  247.)  In  the  early 
Church,  celibacy  or  virginity,  in  all  who  could  attain  to 
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so  exalted  a  virtue,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were 
held  to  supersede  everything,  even  the  sacraments, 
which  were  chiefly  used  as  prophylactics  or  charms. 
Baptism  was  often  reserved  as  a  viaticum  for  the 
death-bed,  and  the  consecrated  elements  were  carried 
about  the  person,  even  by  the  unbaptized,  to  ward  off 
evil,  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  placed  in  the  coffins  of 
the  dead  for  the  same  purpose.  *  It  is  affirmed,'  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  ^  that  whereas  in  the  apostolical  writings 
the  spiritual  stands  foremost,  and  the  ritual  hindermost 
(where  it  appears  at  all),  in  the  Nicene  writings,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  spiritual, 
the  ritual  is  so  placed  as  to  fix  upon  itself  the  most 
intense,  if  not  the  exclusive,  regards  of  the  people. 
And  that  this  was  the  actual  effect  of  this  reversed 
order,  is  attested  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  people 
did  so  interpret  the  Church  doctrine  as  bearing  upon 
their  personal  conduct ;  the  more  religious  class 
taking  the  steep  but  certain  road  to  heaven,  through 
virginity  and  the  ascetic  discipline,  while  the  many — 
the  less  devout,  in  all  degrees,  down  to  the  gross  and 
sensual — either  secured  their  salvation  within  the 
Church,  availing  themselves  carefully  of  all  its  custo- 
mary remedies,  or  took  a  lodging  just  under  the  eaves 
a 
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of  it,  and,  as  they  hoped,  within  the  reach  of  the  one 
great  remedy,  when  the  worst  should  come.'  (Id.  id.) 
It  cannot,  then,  be  safe  to  make  anything  taught  or 
practised  in  the  post-apostolic  times  of  early  Christi- 
anity our  authority  or  exemplar  respecting  the  sacra- 
ments \  yet  this  is  what  the  Church  of  England  does. 
She  teaches  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  real  pre- 
sence, which  is  only  transubstantiation  disguised  and 
mystified,  in  the  Church  catechism,  and  in  the  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments.  It  is  true,  only  a  small 
section  of  the  clergy  even  profess  to  believe  in  them, 
except  with  many  reservations  ;  the  majority  fall  back 
on  the  Articles,  in  which  a  protest  is  made  against 
transubstantiation,  or  a  real  bodily  presence,  and 
baptismal  regeneration  is  reduced  to  a  dead  letter. 
By  some  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book  are  held  to  be 
consistent,  on  the  theory  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  depends  on  faith  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  not  attempted  to  reconcile  them.  One  party  says  : 
We  do  not  consider  the  Articles  binding,  they  were 
not  ordained  by  the  Church  but  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
the  other,  on  the  authority  of  the  sixth  Article,  We 
are  not  bound  by  the  Prayer-book  further  than  it  can 
be  proved  by  Scripture.  My  position  is,  that  no 
grace  or  efficacy  is  promised  to  either  sacrament.     Of 
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course,  I  shall  be  declared  heretical  by  both  parties, 
though  I  do  not  see  with  what  consistency,  seeing 
that  I  am  not  wider  apart  from  either  than  they  are 
from  each  other.  But,  say  that  it  is  so,  the  verdict 
does  not  much  disturb  me.  St.  Paul  says,  *  There  must 
needs  be  (it  might  have  been  translated — there  ought 
to  be)  heresies,  that  the  true  doctrine  may  be  made 
manifest.'  Will  any  one  affirm  that  it  is  manifest^ 
as  regards  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  England  % 
The  high  sacramental  system  and  the  priest  system 
are  necessarily  the  same  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  said, 
'  That  the  Church  system,  or  rather  the  priest  system,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  is  as  certain  as  that  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 
That  the  great  enemy  should  have  turned  his  very  de- 
feat into  his  greatest  victory,  and  have  converted  the 
spiritual  self-sacrifice  (explained  above  in  the  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  each  man's  self  to  God)  into  the  carnal  and 
lying  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  is,  to  my  mind,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  apostoHcal 
language  concerning  Antichrist.  Now  that  the  two 
systems  are  set  front  to  front,  I  do  not  think  a  middle 
course  is  possible  ;  the  priest  is  either  Christ  or  Anti- 
christ. He  is  either  our  mediator,  or  he  is  like  the 
man  of  sin  in  God's  temple.     The  Church  system  is 
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either  our  gospel,  and  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's 
gospel  is  superseded  by  it,  or  it  is  a  system  of  blas- 
phemous falsehood,  such  as  St.  Paul  foretold  was  to 
come,  such  as  St.  John  saw  already  -in  the  world.' 
This  is  a  quotation  from  a  private  letter :  the  language 
would  probably  have  been  more  measured  had  it 
been  intended  for  publication. 

As  we  bring  to  light  the  unscripturalness  of  this 
system,  the  apostoHc  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  will 
appear  at  once  more  spiritual,  more  conducive  to 
holiness,  than  that  which  ascribes  grace  and  efficacy 
to  outward  and  visible  ordinances  ;  and  I  think  the 
ministers  of  Christ  who  truly  appreciate  the  dignity  of 
their  position,  must  perceive  that  this  dignity  is  not 
impaired  by  refusing  them  possession  of  any  miracu- 
lous power  in  the  administration  of  these  ordinances. 
To  do  so  is  to  remove  them  from  the  same  category 
w^ith  the  heathen  priest,  and  the  mystery  or  medicine 
man  of  the  savage,  the  prestige  of  whose  power  is 
superstitious  fear.  That  the  clerg}^,  from  a  very  early 
period,  sought  and  cherished  this  power  is  beyond 
dispute  ;  and,  in  times  of  violence  and  oppression, 
they  used  it  on  the  whole  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Not  the  less  had  it  a  most  damaging  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  Church.     Priestly  arrogance  became 
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a  byeword,  and  she  forgot  what  spirit  she  was  of. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  and  in  our  own  Church, 
spiritual  obedience  is  often  insisted  upon,  and  we  are 
reminded  that  we  ought  to  '  obey  those  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,'  though  St.  Paul's  words  do  not  admit 
of  this  overbearing  interpretation,  but  simply  mean, 
*  follow  those  who  would  lead  you,'  who  watch  for  your 
souls,  your  guides  not  rulers,  your  servants  for  Chiist's 
sake. 

If  a  case  is  made  out  against  this  power,  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  clergy  are  not  priests  to  offer  sacrifice, 
nor  the  medium  through  which  miraculous  gifts  are 
conveyed  in  the  sacraments,  a  pressing  necessity  for 
reformation  of  doctrine  will  be  established.  I  would 
not,  however,  for  a  moment  have  it  supposed  that 
reform  is  wanted  in  this  direction  only.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  Ancient  Christianity  was  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  making  the  Nicene  Church  our 
court  of  appeal  in  matters  of  faith  ;  he  passes  the 
severest  condemnation  on  its  teaching  respecting 
the  sacraments,  which,  allowing  for  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  times,  is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
teaching  of  our  catechism  ;  and  yet  he  says,  in  his 
dedicatory  letter  to  Archdeacon  Monsell,  '  British 
Protestantism,  or,   let  us    say,   British    Christianity, 
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stands  on  a  rock  clear  of  all  exception,  and,  so  far 
as  relates  to  Popery,  is  exempted  from  peril.'  I  can 
only  suppose  that  he  founds  this  confidence  on  the 
Articles,  and  overrules  the  sacramental  system  by 
what  he  calls  the  grand  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  If  so,  I  think  he  is  inconsistent. 
Justification  by  faith  is  as  much  a  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  Church  as  transubstantiation  ;  that  is,  if  Au- 
gustine is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Nicene  fathers. 
He  taught  it — taught  it,  as  I  conceive,  less  offensively 
than  Calvin — and  it  is  as  much  a  doctrine  of  the 
Romish  as  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

I  have,  in  a  former  work,  endeavoured  to  refute  this 
doctrine,  which  I  think  is  a  misinterpretation  of  St. 
Paul's.  It  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^LKaiwaig 
which  is  not  standing  righteous^  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  the  process  of  being  7nade  righteous^  which  we  are 
by  faith  in  God.  In  this  view  I  am  supported  by 
many  able  ^vriters,  especially  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his 
'  Vicarious  Sacrifice.'  He  translates  the  word  rightcoiis- 
i?tg,  or  being  righteoused.  Augustine's  is  so  far  a  Pro- 
testant doctrine,  that  it  was  made  to  do  good  service 
at  the  Reformation,  as  opposed  to  the  impious  system 
of  penances,  pardons,  indulgences,  &c.,  which  was 
then  the  process  of  righteousing  in  the  Church  of 
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Rome;  but  it  is  not  the  less  an  error,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  source  of  fanatical  immorality  and 
profligacy  not  a  whit  less  atrocious  than  that  of  the 
ascetic  and  monastic  systems  which  Mr.  Taylor  so 
mercilessly  exposes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  error  committed  by  the  Nicene 
Church  (and  this  again,  I  believe,  was  forced  upon 
them  by  stern  necessity)  was  instituting  the  system  of 
creed — substituting  belief  for  faith  ;  belief  in  dogmas 
for  faith  in  God  and  Christ.  Orthodoxy  took  the  place 
of  righteousness,  and  a  behef  in  things  far  above 
human  comprehension,  which  no  man  can  tell  whether 
he  believes  or  not,  and  to  dogmatize  on  which  is  pre- 
sumptuous, was  declared  necessary  to  salvation.  Mr. 
Taylor,  reviewing  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  remarks: — *  The  whole  of  this  criterion  of 
doctrine  turns  upon  the  perfection  of  Trinitarianism; 
not  a  hint  is  dropped  anywhere  that  there  are  other 
principles  necessary  to  Christianity,  after  the  Nicene 
faith  has  been  duly  secured.  A  reader  of  this  tract  is 
left  to  suppose  that  if  he  do  but  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  "incorrupt  and  entire,"  nothing  is  wanting 
in  him — he  is  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  as 
safe  as  all  are  on  board  a  ship  which  is  destined  to 
reach  her  port.     An   orthodoxy  purely  logical,  and 
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which  turns  upon  nicely-trimmed  phrases,  came  in 
the  place  of  the  entire  Christianity  of  the  apostolic 
writings/  {Ancieiit  Christiafiity^  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  And 
such,  as  far  as  it  had  the  power,  the  Church  decreed 
Christianity  was  ever  to  continue  throughout  all 
ages.  As  Christ  said  of  the  Jewish  lawyers,  the 
Nicene  fathers  did  all  they  could  to  lock  thp  door 
of  knowledge  and  throw  away  the  key ;  they  did  not 
enter  in  themselves,  and  them  that  would  have 
entered  in  they  hindered.  I  am  not  raiHng  at  theo- 
logy or  the  fathers  ;  they  did  what  they  could,  think- 
ing they  were  doing  God  service,  and  St.  Paul,  the 
greatest  of  theologians,  could  do  no  more.  Not  the 
less  were  they  false  teachers,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
who  have  scattered  the  sheep — scattered  by  striving 
to  make  them  prisoners.  *  Where  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  there  is  liberty.'  In  many  directions,  then,  there  is 
a  wide  field  open  for  reformation  of  Church  doctrine 
which  still  rests  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  rotten 
foundation  of  Nicene  theology.  Even  our  Articles 
accept  its  creeds,  which  affirm,  that  except  a  man 
believe,  not  in  Christ,  but  ^in  an  orthodoxy  purely 
logical,  and  which  turns  upon  nicely-trimmed  phrases,' 
he  cannot  be  saved. 

Had  our  partially  reformed  Church  been  content  to 
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read  theology,  as  did  St.  Paul,  ^  according  to  the  wis- 
dom which  God  gave  her,'  instead  of  through  the 
spectacles  of  effete  orthodoxy,  a  larger  measure  of 
truth  might  ere  this  have  been  vouchsafed  to  her,  and 
she  might  not  have  been  torn  and  divided  as  she  has 
been.  But  this  was  not  in  the  counsels  of  God  ;  she 
was  not  prepared  for  it;  and  He  only  knows  when,  if 
ever,  she  will  be.  Humanly  speaking,  reformation  can 
only  be  effected  by  authority,  and  should  the  Church 
be  separated  from  the  control  of  the  State,  the  next 
reformation  will  be  for  other  nations  to  bring  about; 
there  may  be  reformation  in  England,  but  not  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  the  hierarchy  to  make  the 
first  step.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  indeed,  an  eminent 
prelate,  the  author  of  the  Apology  for  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished Considerations  on  the  Expediency  oj  Revising  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  know 
not  what  reform  he  suggested,  but  I  think  to  him  is 
ascribed  a  very  liberal  reading  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
nineteenth  Article — *As  the  Church  of  Hierusalem, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome  have  erred,  so  also 
the  Church  of  England  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
living,  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters 
of  faith.'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  movement  towards 
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reform  has  since  been  made  from  the  episcopal  bench, 
and  such  as  have  come  from  other  clerical  or  lay- 
members  of  the  Church,  even  as  to  the  alteration  of  a 
word  in  the  liturgy  or  the  Articles  of  subscription,  have 
been  met  with  an  outcry  of  alarm.  Once  open  the 
door! — the  door  of  knowledge  must  not  be  unlocked, 
or  heresy  may  creep  in.  Surely  this  is  nothing  else 
than  cowardice  and  want  of  faith — of  faith  in  God  and 
truth — of  faith  in  Christ's  words  :  '  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free/ 

I  have  selected  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  discussion,  because  I  believe  they  have 
caused  more  strife  and  dissension  amongst  her  mem- 
bers and  more  frequent  secessions  from  her  pale,  than 
anything  else.  So  far  has  the  sacramental  system,  as  it 
is  called,  failed  in  establishing  one  communion  and 
fellowship  amongst  us.  My  object  is  to  prove  this 
system,  as  taught  in  our  formularies,  unscriptural, 
cherishing  a  hope  that  I  shall  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sent the  true  scriptural  doctrine,  though  conscious  of 
understanding  it  very  imperfectly,  in  such  favourable 
contrast  to  it,  as  must  give  it  the  preference  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  for  the 
paths  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  seeking  to  heal 
divisions,  and  endeavouring,  according  to  their  power, 
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to  spread  abroad  the  gospel  of  salvation.  Of  course, 
wherever  I  have  here  used  the  word  Churchy  I  mean 
the  outward  and  visible,  the  national  Church.  The 
members  of  the  true,  the  invisible  Church,  the  spirit- 
ual members  of  Christ's  body,  are,  doubtless,  dispersed 
through  all  nations,  and  churches  and  sects,  known 
to  God  only,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  or  of 
churches  ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him.  Of 
this  visible  Church,  that  which  we  fondly  call  the  pure 
and  apostolical  branch,  planted  in  these  realms,  was 
planted  by  the  State.  If,  instead  of  being  pure  and 
apostolical,  it  is  proved  corrupt  and  Nicene,  it  surely 
were  a  worthier  aim  for  statesmen  and  Churchmen  to 
try  to  make  it  good,  that  its  fruit  may  be  good,  than  to 
adopt  the  easier  alternative  of  cutting  it  down,  as  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  its  chivalrous  leader,  has 
shown  itself  so  ready  to  do. 

jfaftuary  1869. 


SACRAMENTS. 

Before  considering  the  two  sacraments  of  our 
Church,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  sacraments  in 
general,  not  with  the  vain  hope  or  expectation  of  de- 
termining what  a  sacrament  is,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  term  has  been  arbitrarily  applied  by  theology  to 
certain  ordinances  which  have  nothing  in  common 
which  appertains  to  them  exclusively.  But  before 
inquiring  what  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was, 
and  the  different  senses  in  which  it  has  been  used  by 
the  Church,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  Church  of  England. 
The  definition  of  a  sacrament  in  our  Church  Catechism 
(which  I  need  not  transcribe),  seems  expressly  worded 
to  exclude  all  others,  except  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  other  sacra- 
ments, but  these  only  are  said  to  be  generally  necessary 
to  salvation.  To  give  a  general  description  or  defini- 
tion intended  to  apply  to  two  only,  these  two  differ- 
ing widely  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  would 
not  be  an  easy  task;  and  it  certainly  has  not  been 
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successfully  accomplished,  as  the  following  incon- 
sistencies and  anomalies  will  testify. 

A  sacrament  is  said  to  be  an  outward  a?id  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  :  the  outward  sign 
in  baptism  is  water ;  the  inward  grace,  a  death  unto  sin 
and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness  ;  whilst  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  bread  and  wine  are  made  the  sign,  not  of  the 
inward  graces,  but  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the 
strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  corresponding 
with  the  spiritual  grace  of  the  other  sacrament.  So 
that  there  are  two  parts  in  the  one,  and  three  in  the 
other.  The  outward  washing  of  water  should  have 
been  made  the  sign  of  the  inward  purifying  of  the 
Spirit,  as  St.  Paul  makes  it :  *  Let  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water.'  ^  Here  the  sign  is  a  lively 
image  of  the  thing  signified ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
recognise  in  the  washing  of  water  a  sign  of  a  death  or  a 
birth,  much  less  of  both. 

To  make  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul  part  of  any 
sacrament,  appears  to  me  presumptuous.  It  has 
been  done  in  order  to  isolate  these  sacraments  from 
all  others,  and  the  necessary  result  has  been  confusion: 
thus  a  sacrament  is  said  to  be  ^  given  unto  us,  ordained 
by   Christ  Himself  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the 

^  Heb.  X.  22-23. 
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same  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof.^  By  this,  I  sup- 
pose, we  must  understand  that  the  outward  sign  is  the 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace;  but  then  it  follows  that  the  outward  sign  only 
is  ordained  by  Christ.  This  is  in  fact  true,  but  this 
is  not  what  is  intended  ;  the  sign  is  the  ordinance,  of 
which  that  which  it  signifies  cannot  be  a  part 

Baptism  is   essentially  different  from  the   Lord's 
Supper,  in  that  it  is  a  covenant,  or,  rather,  the  initia- 
tory rite  of  the  new  covenant,  as  circumcision  was  of 
the  old  ;  thus  St.  Paul  says,  '  Abraham  received  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
of  faith.' 1     The  word  here  translated  covenant — ^iadr}Krj 
— is  in  our  version  almost  as  frequently  rendered  testa- 
ment, without  any  apparent  reason  for  the  interchange. 
Thus  the  two  volumes  of  Scripture  are  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  whilst,  in  St.  Paul's  allegory, 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  or  dispensations 
are  the  two  covenants.    Much  confusion  of  ideas  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  arise  from  translating  the 
same  word  by  two  of  such  different   signification  ; 
what,  then,  must  it  be  when  we   are   told   that   the 
Greek  word,  though  it  may  mean  a  will  or  testament, 
never  means  a  covenant,  and  that  the  Hebrew  word, 
of  which  it  is  a  translation,  never  means  a  testament  1 
This  is    asserted  by   Mr.    Perowne,   in    an  |_article 

*  Rom.  iv.  II. 
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^  Covenant,'  in  Smith's  *  Bible  Dictionary : '  who  says 
of  testament^  *  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a  new  idea ; ' 
of  covenant^  ^  in  its  BibHcal  meaning,  of  a  compact  or 
agreement  between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used  im- 
properly of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man.  Man 
not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently 
used  by  way  of  accommodation/  St.  Paul,  Heb. 
ix.  1 6,  enters  more  fully  into  the  nature  of  such  a 
covenant — or  testament,  as  our  version  renders  it — 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  passage 
that  the  word  testament  chiefly  rests.  *  Where  a  tes- 
tament is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the 
testator,'  &c.  Mr.  Perowne  says  that  here  *  the  word 
haOrJKrj  has  been  thought  by  many  commentators 
absolutely  to  require  the  meaning  ofwi//  or  testament.^ 
He  brings  forward  several  objections  to  such  render- 
ing; and,  after  one  or  two  suggestions  towards  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  he  adds,  *  or  we  may  (with 
Ebrard  and  others)  restrict  the  statement  at  verse  i6  to 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man 
and  God,  in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be 
represented  by  a  sacrifice,  with  which  he  was  so  com- 
pletely identified,  that  in  its  person^  he  (6  diadsfxevoc, 
the  human  covenanter)  actually  died.'  This  is  every- 
where St.  Paul's  idea  of  baptism.  Of  the  baptized, 
he  says,   *ye  are   dead,'  *  buried  with  Christ'     An 
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entire  sacrifice  of  ourselves  unto  Christ  is  professed. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea  we  may  read  the  passage 
thus — ^  Where  a  covenant  is,  it  is  of  necessity  that  the 
death  of  the  covenanter  be  brought  about  or  offered 
((pipeadai).  For  a  covenant  is  of  force  in  the  dead, 
seeing  it  is  of  no  force  whilst  the  covenanter  liveth.' 
As  a  general  rule,  a  new  covenant  disannuls  that 
which  preceded  it ;  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  was  done  away  by  that  of  Christ.^  Accord- 
ingly, he  contends  that  Christ  was  of  the  priesthood 
of  Melchisedec  ;  *  not  after  the  letter  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.* 
For  the  same  reason,  he  argues  that  the  promise  of 
salvation  was  not  made  to  Abraham  individually,  but 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed — that  is,  Christ.  There 
seems  no  difficulty  or  impropriety,  therefore,  in  recog- 
nising in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  covenanter  of  the  circumcision,  which  covenant 
was  disannulled  at  his  death,  and  superseded  by  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  ^  And  thus,  in  the  verse  pre- 
ceding the  passage  we  are  considering,  St.  Paul,  after 
contrasting  the  old  and  new  covenants,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  compared  with  that 
of  bulls  and  goats,  says,  *  For  this  cause  He  is  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  that  l^y  means  of  death 
for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were 

»  Heb.  vii.  1 8.  2    Rom.  xv.  8. 
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under  the  first  covenant,  they  which  are  called  might 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.'  ^  By  the 
death  of  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  or  covenanter, 
the  promise  is  confirmed  to  all  who  are  called  re- 
deemed in  Him. 

We  may  thus  understand  St.  Paul's  meaning  as 
regards  this  covenant — that  it  is  of  force  in  the  dead, 
that  it  is  confirmed  to  Christ  and  to  all  who  are  in 
Him  ;  as  he  says  again,  *  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead  ; '  but  how  does  it  apply  to  covenants  gene- 
rally %  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  ascertain 
more  accurately  what  is  the  force  of  the  Greek  word 
translated  covenant  The  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  who  had  no  preconceived  opinions  to  contend 
with,  would  naturally  give  a  word  as  nearly  equivalent 
as  was  possible  ;  and  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  adopted  it,  is  evidence  that  they  were  not 
far  wrong.  Mr.  Perowne  says  it  does  not  mean  a 
covenant  between  two  parties,  which  is  ffwOrjKrj ;  but 
St.  Paul  applies  it  to  compacts  amongst  men.  He 
says,  where  a  covenant  is  established  by  man,  no  one 
detracts  from  or  adds  to  it.^  I  think  the  difference 
between  the  two  words  is  this — that  ffwdrjKrj  means  a 
compact  entered  into  between  two  parties  on  mutual 
terms  of  agreement,  whilst  ^ladljKr)  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  charter  or  corporation,  into  the  privileges  of  which 

»  Heb.  ix.  15.  «  Gal.  iii.  15. 
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members  are  admitted  on  certain  conditions.  These 
conditions  involve  a  change  in  the  status  or  being, 
and,  by  a  common  metaphor,  the  old  man  is  said  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  new.  The  covenant  of  mar- 
riage, frequently  used  in  illustration  by  St.  Paul,  is 
not  simply  an  agreement  between  two  persons,  but  an 
admission  into  a  holy  state,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  imposed  by  divine  authority.  In  this  covenant, 
the  single  individual  life  of  each  person  admitted  is 
ended,  till  death  again  frees  the  survivor  from  the 
covenant  So  in  baptism  ;  the  old  carnal  man  is  to 
be  put  to  death — crucified  with  Christ — that  the  new 
man  may  be  raised  up  with  Him. 

How  close  is  the  analogy  between  this  idea  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  a  constant  dying  to  sin  and  rising 
again  to  righteousness,  with  a  great  and  good  man's 
conception  of  death  !  Bunsen,  in  a  letter  to  Brandis, 
says,  *  that  death  is  the  awakening  of  the  soul  to  a 
higher  life,  is  my  innermost  conviction.'  ^  How 
beautifully,  too,  does  Bunsen  describe  this  life  from  a 
sermon  of  his  friend  Schnieder,  as  *  faith  in  Christ, 
who,  living  in  us^  must  be  the  death  of  the  old  man, 
in  order  that  the  soul,  having  suffered  with  Christ- 
Man,  shall  rise  again  with  Christ-God,  and  expand 
into  a  new  life.'  ^  I  don't  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  the   distinction  which  here   seems   to  be   drawn 

*  Memoirs  of  Bunsen^  vol.  i.  p.  II2.  *  Ibid,  p.  1 12. 
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between  Christ-Man  and  Christ-God.  St.  Paul  says, 
*'  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended.'  ^ 
I  quote  the  passage  to  show  that  St.  PauFs  metaphor 
of  a  death  unto  sin  was  fully  understood  by  Bunsen 
and  his  pastor.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  has  not 
been  understood  by  English  critics  and  commentators, 
or  they  would  not  have  found  such  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  some  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Thus, 
when  he  indignantly  asks,  *  What  will  they  do  which 
are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  % ' 
they  cannot  understand  him,  though  he  plainly  inti- 
mates that  he  was  himself  so  baptized.  He  declares 
what  he  should  do,  were  this  his  belief;  he  says  he 
should  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
Why  should  he  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  with 
anything  %  *  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.' 2  Again,  though  he  here  protests  that  he  dies 
daily,  they  are  quite  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning  when, 
in  another  letter,  he  says,  that  he  willingly  suffers  the 
loss  of  all  things,  *  if,  by  any  means,  he  might  attain 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; '  although  he  fully 
explains  that  this  is,  *  to  know  Christ,  and  the  power 
of  His  resurrection,  being  made  conformable  to  His 
death.''  ^  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  framers  of  our  Catechism. 
The  inward  grace  of  baptism  is  said  to  be  a  death 

^  Eph.  iv.  lo.  2  I  Qq^^  XV.  19. 

^  Phil.  iii.  lo-n. 
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unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  for  (or 
because)  being  by  nature  born  in  sin  and  the  children 
of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace. 
Two  metaphors — the  death  unfo  sin,  and  the  death  m 
sin  are  here  mixed  up  together ;  the  former  of  which 
St.  Paul  is  ever  longing  for,  and  striving  to  attain 
unto ;  from  the  other  he  exclaims,  *  Who  shall  deliver 
me  V  It  may  be  that  the  new  life  or  resurrection 
from  either  is  practically  the  same  thing ;  but  unless 
we  keep  the  two  ideas  distinct,  we  shall  never  under- 
stand St.  Paul's  teaching  on  baptism. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  covenant — certainly 
not,  according  to  the  conditions  which  St.  Paul 
ascribes  to  one — ^nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  it 
is  brought  into  the  same  category  with  baptism  as  a 
sacrament.  The  Latin  word  sacramentum  originally 
meant  a  vow,  pledge,  or  oath,  on  entering  into  a  com- 
pact, or  act  of  self-dedication,  as  of  soldiers.  It  is  so 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  dtadijicr},  that  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  it  was  used  to  translate  it ;  but 
this,  it  appears,  was  not  the  case.  It  was  first  used, 
and  is  still  used  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  for  another 
Greek  word  of  very 'frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
Testament  —  fivanjpLov,  mystery  —  a  word  which,  it 
will  scarcely  be  contended,  is  ever  applied  to  baptism 
or  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  know  St.  Paul's  expression, 
*  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'  *  is  often  quoted  as 
*  I  Cor.  iv.  I. 
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having  reference  to  the  sacraments  especially,  but  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  in  mind  the  words 
of  our  Lord  when  He  explained  His  parables  to  His 
disciples,  *  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  ^  After  the  Church  attached 
a  mysterious  and  supernatural  efficacy  to  these  ordi- 
nances, the  term  mysteries  was  naturally  apphed  to 
them,  but  that,  in  a  theological  sense,  it  should  be 
reserved  for  these  only,  whilst  it  is  given  in  the  New 
Testament  to  many  other  high  doctrines  and  sacred 
things,  is  in  itself  a  mystery  which  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain  ;  neither  shall  I  trouble  myself  to  find  out 
the  date  of  its  appearance. 

The  restricted  meaning  once  established,  the  Re- 
formed Churches  did  well  in  limiting  the  number  to 
those  ordained  by  Christ  himself;  but  you  cannot  by 
giving  the  two  ordinances  the  same  name,  give  them 
the  same  character.  Baptism  is  called  the  new 
covenant,  in  the  same  sense  that  circumcision  was 
the  old,  whilst  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Passover 
are  purely  commemorative.  Baptism  is,  however,  only 
the  outward  sign  and  seal ;  the  covenant,  into  which 
it  admits  outwardly,  was  made  with  Christ,  and  we 
are  only  admitted  inwardly,  by  dying  unto  sin  with 
Him.  But  our  Church  makes  the  outward  ceremony 
a  covenant  with  God  in  Christ.  It  declares  what 
Christ  has  promised  and  will  perform,  and  requires  of 
^  Matt.  xiii.  ii. 
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the  candidate,  on  his  part,  a  solemn  vow,  promise,  and 
profession,  from  which  an  Apostle  would  have  shrunk 
— no  less  than  a  vow  to  be  perfect.  For  this  I  not  only 
think  that  there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture,  but  that 
it  contravenes  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  a  death  unto  sin 
in  baptism,  and  the  covenant  confirmed  by  the  death 
of  Christ.  Our  Church  also  virtually  declares  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  covenant ;  she  teaches  that  Christ 
has  promised  to  be  miraculously  present  in  the  flesh, 
whenever  it  is  duly  administered  :  for  this  also  I  shall 
have  to  show  that  there  is  no  authority. 

Outward  ceremony  or  ritual  corresponds  with  what 
St.  Paul  cdilh  the  letter — the  letter  of  the  commandment. 
Thus,  he  says,  the  true  Melchisedec  was  ordained  our 
High  Priest,  *not  after  the  letter  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.' 
And  of  himself  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he 
says  :  *  Though  insufficient  in  ourselves,  God  has 
made  us  sufficient  to  be  ministers  of  the  new  covenant ; 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit,  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'^  The  letter  must, 
I  think,  here  mean  the  rite  of  baptism.  If  there  were 
then  a  ritual  of  ordination  it  would  not  be  called  the 
new  covenant,  nor  could  it  be  said  to  kill — to  put  to 
death  one  baptized  into  that  covenant.  The  rite  of 
baptism,  the  letter,  declares  he  is  dead ;  it  cannot 
give  life — that  is  the  work  of  the  spirit. 
*  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 
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The  word  sign^  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  is  used 
in  our  Catechism  as  arbitrarily  as  the  word  sacrament. 
I  need  not  remind  the  reader  how  innumerable  are 
the  things  and  objects  which  are  said  to  be  signs  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  word  is  doubtless  used  in 
more  than  one  sense ;  but  that  of  the  Catechism,  an 
outward  and  visible  emblem  of  something  invisible 
and  spiritual,  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  Miracles 
are  emphatically  said  to  be  signs,  and  in  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  the  thing  signified  is  as  easily  understood  as 
in  His  parables.  To  make  the  sign  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  conveying  the  grace,  completely  changes  its 
character.  It  may  be  that  all  mysteries,  sacraments, 
or  sacred  things,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  visible 
works  of  God.  St.  Paul  says,  *  the  invisible  things  of 
Him,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made.'  Miraculous  powers,  dwafiei^,  are  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  possibly  as  much  in  the  order  of  God's 
providence  as  the  powers  of  nature  which  science  is 
able,  at  least  partly,  to  apprehend. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  has  so  ably  written  on 
universal  law,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  fulfil 
his  original  intention  of  applying  it  to  theology,  re- 
marks :  '  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
manifest  decay  which  so  many  creeds  and  confessions 

*  Rom.  i.  20. 
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are  now  suffering,  arises  mainly  from  the  degree  in 
which  at  least  the  popular  expositions  of  them  dis- 
sociate the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  analogy 
and  course  of  nature.  There  is  no  such  severance  in 
Scripture — no  shyness  of  illustrating  divine  things  by 
reference  to  the  natural.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
perpetually  reminded  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
world  are  in  the  highest  sense  laws  of  nature,  whose 
obligation,  operation,  and  effect,  are  all  in  the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  things.'  ^  Many  years  ago,  when 
writing  on  Natural  Beauty^  not  dreaming  that  I 
should  ever  write  on  the  sacraments,  in  tracing  the 
operation  of  the  energizing  elements,  air,  water,  and 
fire,  on  the  dust  of  the  earth  or  inert  matters,  pro- 
ducing beauty  and  harmony,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  to  each  of  these  elements  a  baptismal 
office  was  assigned  in  Scripture — baptism  by  water, 
by  the  Spirit,  and  by  fire.'  ^  I  will  only  add  that,  as  I 
understand  them,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  represent  invisible 
and  spiritual  things  in  beautiful  analogy,  whilst  the 
interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  them  is  as 
repugnant  to  reason  and  experience  as  to  sense  and 
instinct. 

*  Reign  of  Law ^  chap.  i.  p.  50.         ^  Philocaliay  pt.  i.  p.  35. 
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I  SHALL,  in  the  examination  of  this  sacrament,  confine 
myself  to  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book.  That  of 
the  Articles  is,  for  the  most  part,  negative;  if  they 
teach  anything,  it  is  in  a  very  confused  and  fragmen- 
tary manner,  beside  which,  they  are  not  taught  to  the 
people  at  large.  They  ascribe  a  certain  efficacy  to  the 
sacraments,  on  the  condition  of  faith,  which  I  do  not 
recognise ;  but  the  Catechism,  in  which  all  are  taught, 
and  the  ministration  of  baptism,  of  which  all  partake, 
go  so  much  further  in  this  direction,  and  are  so  much 
more  definite  and  tangible,  that  I  propose  to  deal  with 
them  only.  I  shall,  indeed,  have  little  to  remark  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Catechism.  Circumstances  not 
allowing  that  it  should  be  supported  by  scriptural 
authority,  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  attempt  to 
disprove  its  dogmas.  Nothing,  at  first  sight,  can  ap- 
pear more  explicit  than  the  manner  in  which  it  asserts 
regeneration,  or  a  new  birth,  in  baptism.  The  first 
thing  which  a  child  is  taught  is,  that  in  baptism  he 
was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
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inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  it  is  declared 
that  baptism  signifies  a  death  unto  sin,  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness  ;  that  being  by  nature  born  in  sin 
and  a  child  of  wrath,  he  was  thereby  made  a  child  of 
grace.  This,  his  unconditional  profession,  is,  how- 
ever, to  a  great  extent,  nullified  by  what  follows.  Two 
things  are  said  to  be  required  in  a  person  to  be  bap- 
tized— repentance,  whereby  he  forsakes  sin,  and  faith 
whereby  he  steadfastly  believes  the  promises  of  God 
made  to  him  in  the  sacrament.  That  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  these  in  the  candidate  or  his  sponsors ; 
or,  as  I  have  heard  it  explained,  in  all  the  parties  en- 
gaged :  in  the  candidate  or  his  sponsors,  his  parents, 
the  priest,  and  the  congregation.  In  infant  baptism, 
granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  a  promise  is 
given,  we  may  believe  that  it  is  fulfilled  to  the  prayer 
of  faith;  but  how  stands  the  case  with  an  adult?  Can 
he  attain  to  repentance  and  faith  without  the  Spirit  of 
God?  If  so,  where  the  necessity  for  baptismal  re- 
generation ?  A  man  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God, 
before  he  is  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit. 

And  yet  our  Church  follows  the  Nicene  in  making  it 
for  the  time  nothing  less  than  complete  salvation.  As 
thus :  ^  It  is  certain  by  God's  Word,  that  children  which 
are  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are 
undoubtedly  saved.  ^  This  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  belief  of  the  early  Church,   that  men,  whatever 
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lives  they  had  led,  dying  before  they  committed  sin 
after  baptism,  were  undoubtedly  saved.  Granted  the 
premises,  and  the  one  deduction  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
other.  This  miserable  casuistry  arises  from  low  and 
sordid  views  of  salvation,  as  though  to  escape  hell-fire 
were  all  a  Christian  had  to  do.  Regeneration  is  in 
effect  salvation,  but  this,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  dying 
daily  unto  sin,  and  rising  again  unto  righteousness. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Baptismal  Services,  in  which 
there  is  at  least  a  show  of  authority  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  new  birth  is  here  more  plainly 
asserted  than  in  the  Catechism.  All  are  declared  after 
immersion  or  sprinkling  to  be  regenerate :  the  chief,  I 
might  almost  say  the  only  foundation,  on  which  this 
is  made  to  rest,  is  the  memorable  discourse  between 
our  Saviour  and  Nicodemus.  'Our  Saviour  Christ 
saith,  None  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  except 
he  be  regenerate  and  born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost'  Now  it  is  a  question  whether  this  conversation 
refers  to  baptism  at  all.  Many  authorities — amongst 
them  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor — might  be  adduced,  who 
hold  that  it  does  not,  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how 
it  possibly  could.  The  words  born  agam  are  a  mis- 
translation ]  they  should  be,  born  from  above,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  margin,  nor  can  they  be  twisted  in 
any  way  into  born  again.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  pretext 
for  connecting  the  conversation  with  baptism,  except 
the  words  born  of  water.     We  will  follow  the  narrative 
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step  by  step ;  but  I  have  a  preliminary  remark  to  make 
on  this  discourse,  which  applies  also  to  two  others 
closely  connected  with  it — that  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  on  the  water  of  life,  and  that  with  the  Jews  at 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  bread  of  life.  All  three  are,  as 
I  read  them,  on  the  same  subject;  all  are  recorded  by 
St.  John,  and  by  St.  John  only.  The  remark  is  this  : 
that  they  were  addressed,  not  to  His  disciples,  but  to 
strangers  who  came  to  Him  from  different  unworthy 
motives,  to  whom  He  said  it  was  his  wont  to  speak  in 
parables,  that  seeing  they  might  see  and  not  perceive, 
and  hearing  they  might  hear  and  not  understand.  His 
first  recorded  parable,  which  called  forth  this  declara- 
tion, was  moreover  on  the  same  subject  as  these  three 
discourses — that  is,  on  regeneration  or  the  Christian 
life.  Two  of  these  discourses  cannot  refer  to  baptism, 
and  its  connection  with  the  other  is  only  imaginary. 
We  may  then  expect,  under  the  circumstances  of  their 
delivery,  that  they  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  mys- 
terious and  enigmatical,  but  that  they  would  contain 
nothing  which  Christ  did  not  teach  at  other  times  to 
His  disciples,  if  not  '  plainly  and  without  a  parable,'  as 
plainly  as  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
could  be  made  known  to  them. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  discourses,  that  with 

Nicodemus,  it  is  so  badly  translated  in  our  version  that 

the  scope  and  tendency  of  it  is  entirely  lost.     To  begin, 

there  is  no  connection  between  the  address  of  Nico- 
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demus,  and  the  reply  of  our  Lord,  the  latter  appearing 
to  propose  incidentally  a  subject  for  discussion — the 
necessity  of  a  new  birth.     Yet  how  closely  are  they 
connected  in  the  original  !     Nicodemus  professes  his 
belief  that  Jesus  must  have  come  from  God:  *  No  one, 
he  says,  *  could  do  the  miracles  which  Thou  doest 
unless  God  were  with  him/     Christ  takes  up  his  very 
words — a  man  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  un- 
less he  is  born  from  above,  unless  God  be  with  him. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  part  of  the 
conversation  with  which  we  have  to  do.     There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  He  did  not  teach  more  plainly  on 
other  occasions.     *  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's 
words :  ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not 
of  God.'  1     The  only  excuse  for  the  translation  born 
again  is,  that  Nicodemus  seems  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  metaphor;  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  sup- 
position, and  very  improbable.     His  objection  may 
imply  no  more  than  this — If  a  man  must  be  bom  with 
a  capacity  to  see  the  things  of  God,  it  is  too  late 
to  talk  about  it ;  I  cannot  be  born  again.     To  this 
our  Saviour  replies.   *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
Unless  a  man  be  born   of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'     I  did 
not  say  that  you  must  be  bom  again,  but  that  you 
must  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  natural  birth.     *That 

*  John  viii.  47. 
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which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that^rniM)  is  ^ 

bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.'     In   the  correspoiiN^a^y/  A    "^ 
conversation   with   the   woman   of   Samaria,   to    b§^*^*^^=^^;=;=^ 
born    of  water,   certainly    does   not    mean   of   the 
water  of  baptism.     *  He  that  drinketh  of  the  water 

that  I  will  give  him  will  never  thirst; it  will  be  in 

him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.^  ^ 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  figure  as  born 
of  water?  or  that,  under  another  metaphor.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  same  thing  where  He  says,  *  I  am  the 
bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  Me  will  never  hunger; 
and  he  that  belie veth  on  Me  will  never  thirst.-'^  It 
will  be  objected  that  in  both  these  instances  our  Lord 
is  evidently  speaking  of  spiritual  life;  and  so  He  is  ; 
but  is  He  not  also  as  evidently  speaking  of  the  natural 
life  ?  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  in  this  last 
discourse  the  primary  idea;  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is,  that  the  two  are  inseparable — we  cannot  have  the 
Spirit  without  the  flesh — and  that  both  are  derived  from 
Christ,  as  he  says  a  Httle  further  on:  *  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you ; '  there  is  no  life,  natural  or  spiritual, 
which  is  not  derived  from  Him. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus. 
What  follows  is  so  evidently  mistranslated  in  9ur 
version,  and  so  entirely  destroys  the  sense,  that  I  must 

'  John  iv.  14.  *  John  vi.  35. 
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attempt  to  give  it  more  correctly.  Christ  continues  : 
*  Marvel  not  I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born  from 
above;  the  Spirit  breathes  where  It  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  Its  voice,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  It  cometh, 
and  whither  It  goeth j  so  is  it  (at  least)  with  every  one 
who  is  born  of  the  Spirit'  They  only  who  are  bom 
from  above  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit — not  the  sound 
of  the  wind.  Ilrcv/ia  never  means  the  wind,  which  in 
the  New  Testament  is  always  arsfiog:  the  wind  more- 
over does  not  blow  where  it  listeth.  Nicodemus  then 
asks,  *  How  can  these  things  be  ? '  To  which  Christ  re- 
plies— *  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not 
these  things?' — knowest  not  that  only  the  Spirit  of  God 
discerneth  the  things  of  God?  What  was  there  to  call 
for  any  reproach  if  He  were  speaking  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  not  then  instituted  ?  Regarding  it 
in  this  light,  the  author  of  £cce  Homo  concisely  and 
graphically  gives  the  whole  issue:  ^  He  shut  the  pe- 
titioner's mouth  by  an  abrupt  declaration  that  there 
was  no  way  into  the  theocracy  but  through  baptism.'^ 
This  is  the  only  direct  reference  to  Scripture  in  the 
baptism  of  infants  that  at  all  bears  upon  the  question 
of  regeneration  as  then  taking  place;  nor  do  I  know 
where  we  are  to  look  for  them.  There  are  many 
passages  which,  if  the  doctrine  were  plainly  taught, 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing 

^  Ecce  Ilomo^  P*  S5. 
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which  is  ever  pointed  to  as  initiating  it.  The  flood, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  made  types  of 
baptism.  In  both,  a  way  of  escape  was  offered,  but 
in  neither  was  there  any  washing  of  water,  or  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  those  saved.  The  apostles 
hold  them  forth  as  warnings  not  to  neglect  the  salva- 
tion offered  through  baptism.  St.  Peter  says,  indeed, 
that  baptism  now  saves  us  :  that  is,  as  the  ark  saved 
those  who^  entered  by  faith,  so  all  who  passed  through 
the  sea  were  saved  from  Pharaoh ;  but  with  many  of 
them  God  was  not  well  pleased,  and  they  perished 
through  unbelief  in  the  wilderness.  Our  Saviour's 
words  when  instituting  the  sacrament  are  referred  to 
in  the  office  of  Baptism  for  Adults,  but  they  are  more 
against  than  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  imply- 
ing that  faith  should  precede  the  rite.  I  shall  have 
to  recur  to  them  again.  There  is,  I  think,  nothing  else 
adduced  from  Scripture  in  support  of  baptismal  re- 
generation which  demands  notice ;  the  baptism  of 
our  Saviour  is  referred  to  as  sanctifying  water  to  the 
mystical  washing  away  of  sin :  what  is  meant,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand,  nor  will  I  discuss  it. 

There  is  one  argument  for  this  doctrine  sometimes 
used,  which  would  have  some  force  if  it  were  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  said  that  as  miracu- 
lous gifts  followed  upon  baptism,  we  may  infer  that  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  are  called,  would 
be  then  bestowed.     But  in  the  instances  relied  on,  it 
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was  upon  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  in 
some  cases  long  after  baptism,  that  this  power  was 
given.  In  the  house  of  Cornelius  it  was  imparted  to 
the  Gentile  converts  before  baptism.  Though  a  nar- 
rative is  given  of  several  baptisms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  think  there  is  no  instance  in  which  miraculous 
power  accompanied  it,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  promise 
that  any  spiritual  grace  or  miraculous  power  would 
attend  it,  much  less  be  an  integral  part  of  it. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  form  some  idea  what  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  the  word  regeneration  (TzoKiyyzvEaia) 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  word  only  occurs  twice. 
Our  Saviour  refers  the  regeneration  to  the  time  when 
He  will  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory ;  i  as  though  only 
then  complete  ;  and  St.  Paul  once  speaks  of  it  as  the 
perfect  work  of  Christ,  Who  ''has  saved us^  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
His  mercy,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'^  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
nect this  in  any  way  with  regeneration  in  baptism ;  it 
speaks  of  what  has  been  done  by  our  Saviour,  and 
makes  regeneration  the  agent,  not  anything  which  is 
effected  in  us,  I  don't  think  the  adverb  -koKiv  (again) 
is  ever  used  to  express  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit. 
That  commonly  used  is  ara  (sursum)  which  does  not 
to  me  convey  the  idea  of  a  work  completed,  but  pro- 

»  Matt.  xix.  28.  2  Tit.  iii.  5. 
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gressing,  rising  upwards  towards  perfection.  This 
may  be  fanciful,  and  is  not  important,  as  the  word  used 
with  it,  translated  born^  has  so  many  other  meanings, 
and  in  our  version  is  arbitrarily  rendered  by  so  many 
words  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  understand  by  it 
any  particular  epoch  or  crisis  in  our  lives.  ' Kvayi- 
voijieroQ  (born  again)  is  more  frequently  translated 
begotten  again ;  yivofxai  to  be  born,  more  frequently  to 
become.  Sometimes  it  has  both  renderings  in  the 
same  sentence.  '  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  who  were 
born^^  &c.  j  ^  and  there  is  one  passage,  which  one  would 
have  thought  might  have  saved  any  one  who  read  it 
in  the  Greek  from  adopting  the  mterpretation  which 
theology  has  put  on  the  words  addressed  by  our 
Saviour  to  Nicodemus.  He  said  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  words  to  His  own  disciples,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible there  could  be  any  reference  to  baptism :  ^  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  be  born 
as  little  children,  ye  will  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  2 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that,  to  be  born 
from  above,  and  to  be  born  as  little  children  before 
we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  mean  the  same 
thing  %  If  so,  conversion  must  precede  it,  we  must  be 
turned — not  merely  receive  the  germ  of  spiritual  life 

>  John  i.  12.  *  Matt,  xviii.  3. 
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at  baptism.  Conversion  and  regeneration  advance 
together — death  to  sin,  Hfe  to  righteousness.  Meta- 
phors too  numerous  to  recall,  precisely  to  the  same 
effect,  constantly  occur  quite  unconnected  with  the 
idea  of  birth.  Our  Saviour's  oft-repeated  simile  of  the 
springing  of  the  seed  in  the  heart,  by  successive 
growths,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn.  Then  we  read  of  the  reneiiuing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
created  in  Christ  Jesus: — a  neiu  creature-. — Christ 
formed  i7i  you,  &c.  &c.  All  this  is  regeneration,  but  it 
is  not  the  work  of  baptism.  I  will  not,  however,  argue 
the  question  further,  but  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  what  St.  Paul  teaches  concerning  baptism, 
he  being  the  only  writer  of  the  New  Testament  who 
enters  into  the  question  at  any  length. 

Had  the  others  attached  that  importance  to  the  out- 
ward rite  which  the  Church  has  since,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  reticent.  He  could  not  have  attached 
more  to  it  than  they  did,  and  yet  I  think  that  without 
his  writings  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration 
would  not  have  been  invented.  The  idea  which  every- 
where presents  itself  in  his  epistles  is,  that  Christians 
are  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ;  that  they  are 
dead  with  Him  unto  sin,  live  with  Him  unto  righteous- 
ness— in  a  word,  that  they  are  perfect  in  Him.  We 
have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  some  of  St. 
Paul's  high,  transcendental  doctrines  were  not  under- 
stood, and  gave  offence  from  the  first;  and  that  this 
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doctrine  of  Christian  perfection  was  one  of  them.  St. 
Peter  says  that  there  are  in  his  epistles,  written  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him — given  unto  him 
above  others — some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to 
their  own  destruction,  or  grievous  loss.  ^  And  what  is 
it  which  suggests  this  reflection  %  He  is  exhorting  his 
readers  :  *Be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  Him  in 
peace,  without  spot  and  blameless  \  even  as  our  beloved 
brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto 
him,  hath  written  unto  you.'  He  probably  refers  to 
some  particular  letter  \  but  adds,  ^  as  also  in  all  his 
epistles.'  If  we  refer  to  St.  Paul's  own  language  on 
this  subject,  we  find  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  that 
of  his  brother  apostle.  When  he  is  enlarging  on  the 
High  Priesthood  of  Christ  as  far  removed  from  the 
letter  of  any  carnal  commandment,  and  urging  his 
countrymen  to  lay  aside  their  narrow  prejudices  and 
dependence  on  ordinances,  and  leaving  behind  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (in  which  he  in- 
cludes baptism),  to  go  on,  soar  up  ((pipeadai)  to  J>er- 
/ection,  he  says  he  has  much  to  say,  and  hard  to  be 
uttered,  seeing  they  were  mere  children,  unskilful  in 
the  word  of  righteousness,  who  must  be  fed  with  milk 
and  not  with  strong  meat.^ 

By  ^  t/ie  word  of  righteousness  J  ^oyoc  diKatocrvrr^g,  I 

1  2  Peter  iii.  i6.  2  jjeb.  v.  11,  12. 
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do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  not  likely 
to  reproach  the  Jews  with  being  unskilled  in  them ; 
nor  would  the  knowledge  of  them  much  help  him  in 
explaining  his  doctrine  of  perfection  in  Christ.  It 
must  rather  mean  the  rationale^  discourse^  or  logical 
argument  of  righteousness.  Strong  meat,  he  says,  is 
for  men  of  full  age — perfect  men,  men  in  under- 
standing— ^  who,  by  continual  exercise,  have  their 
intellectual  faculties  scholastically  trained  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  and  the  evil.'  ^  This  will,  I  know, 
be  denounced  as  sheer  rationalism.  Did  not  our 
Lord,  it  will  be  asked,  thank  His  Heavenly  Father 
that  He  had  hid  the  gospel  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  revealed  it  unto  babes  %  Did  He  not  say,  '■  Ex- 
cept ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  % '  As  already  shown.  He  says 
more.  Except  ye  be  born  from  above  ye  cannot  enter. 
We  are  more  helpless  than  children  to  do  anything  as 
of  ourselves,  and  yet  He  says,  ^  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force.'  The  one  revelation  does  not  contradict  the 
other.  The  common  interpretation  put  upon  the  first, 
that  we  must  have  the  unreasoning  faith  of  children, 
could  not  have  been  that  put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  To 
believe  as  a  child  he  would  have  thought  as  unbecom- 

^  Twi/  Si^  tV  %\iv  th.  alaO-fiTTipia  yeyv fjLvacrfj.eya  exovruy  irphs 
didKpiG-iv  KaXov  T€  Koi  KaKov.     Heb.  V.   14. 
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ing  a  man  of  full  age,  as  to  speak  as  a  child,  to 
understand  as  a  child.  To  believe  as  a  child  is,  he 
says,  to  believe  anything,  to  be  tossed  about  by  every 
blast  of  vain  doctrine  ;  and  he  tells  the  Corinthians 
that  he  is  obliged  to  speak  unto  them  as  carnal,  even 
as  unto  babes  in  Christ.  *  Howbeit  in  malice  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  men.' 

Had  it  been  the  will  of  God,  that  the  gospel  should 
always  be  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  it  would 
not  have  been  miraculously  revealed  to  St.  Paul.  I 
know  it  has  been  said  that  such  men  are  only  con- 
verted by  miracle  ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
from  Scripture,  even  from  our  Lord's  parables,  that 
the  foolish  are  not  in  a  better  position.  St.  Paul  does 
indeed,  say  that  *  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called,'  and 
that  '  God  has  chosen  the  foolish  of  this  world  to  con- 
found the  wise ; '  this  lesson  we  are  taught  everywhere, 
the  more  a  man  has  of  the  things  which  the  world 
values,  the  harder  it  is  to  give  up  all  for  Christ,  and 
the  greater  are  his  temptations  and  difficulties ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  more  he  gives  up,  the  more  he  will 
receive,  and  it  is  not  always  that  they  who  have  fewest 
talents  are  found  most  faithful.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel  that  the  simple  and  un- 
learned can  receive  it  as  freely  and  fully  as  those  who 
theorize  upon  it,  and  search  into  its  mysteries  ;  and, 
had  the  Church  continued  to  teach  it  with  the  sim- 
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plicity  with  which  Christ  preached  it  to  the  poor, 
making  the  one  thing  needful,  to  take  up  the  cross 
and  follow  Him,  instead  of  making  it  a  *  religion  of 
sacraments^  or  mysteries,  a  question  of  abstruse  and 
incomprehensible  creeds,  the  foohsh  of  this  world  may 
have  continued  to  confound  the  wise,  or  to  convert 
them  by  their  holy  lives.  Again,  had  the  noble  en- 
thusiasm of  St.  Paul,  searching  the  deep  things  of 
God,  devoting  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge to  understand  and  explain  '  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is,'  been  imitated  by  all  who  have  been  wise 
after  the  flesh,  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religion 
might  not  now  have  been  regarded  as  unholy.  This 
is,  however,  only  vain  speculation ;  it  was  not  to  be. 

We  may  well  imagine  that  St.  Paul  would  hold  all 
philosophy  as  ^  falsely  so-called,'  compared  with  Chris- 
tian philosophy ;  and  yet  that,  exercised  as  he  had 
been  in  its  schools,  he  would  see  many  things  in  a 
different  light  from  his  unlearned  brethren.  I  have 
in  a  former  work  expressed  my  conviction  that  his 
peculiar  language  respecting  justification  by  faith  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  axiom  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  men 
were  justified  or  made  righteous  by  works,  by  the 
habitual  practice  of  virtue.  The  influence  of  that 
philosophy  is,  I  think,  more  evidently  seen  in  what  he 
says  on  this  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  same  doctrine  under  another  aspect.  He 
appHes   the   phraseology  of  Plato   to  the   truths  of 
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Christianity.  Plato  held  that  nothing  we  see  is  real, 
but  a  shadow  or  reflection  of  that  which  exists  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  Deity.^  St.  Paul  makes  no  allusion 
to  this  theory  as  regards  material  things,  but,  of  things 
eternal,  he  says,  '  Now  we  see  them  as  obscurely  re- 
flected in  a  mirror,  hereafter  face  to  face.'  It  was  an 
axiom  of  Plato  that  the  one  object  of  man's  existence 
was  imitation  of  God — ojjLolioaig  t^  Qew.^  This  is 
taught  in  the  first,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  Bible.  Man  was  created  in,  or  for,  the  image 
or  imitation  of  God.  *  Seek  ye  my  face ;  thy  face, 
Lord,  will  I  seek ,; '  and  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
'When  I  wake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  it,'  express  exactly  St.  Paul's  conception  of 
regeneration.  Though  Plato  taught  that  nothing  lower 
than  divine  perfection  could  be  the  object  of  man's 
imitation,  he  held  that  this  was  unattainable,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  perfection  in  this  world. 
St.  Paul  knew  that  perfection  had  visited  this  world  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  taught  that 
Christians  are  perfect  in  Him.  '  We  all,  with  open 
face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 

1  It  cannot  be  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence  that  our  word 
idol  {ei^cDXov)  means  an  appearance,  not  a  reality,  a  s/iam.  St. 
Paul,  doubtless  refers  to  this  when  he  says  :  '  We  know  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.'  (i  Cor.  viii.  4.)  The  fleshly  idols 
of  our  hearts  are  as  much  shams  as  that  of  Jupiter. 

2  Vide  Philocalia,  pt.  ii.  p.  106, 
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even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord/  He  knew,  also, 
how  in  the  Socratic  dialogues,  the  disputants  retired 
again  and  again,  baffled  by  the  question.  What  is 
righteousness?  and  he  answers  for  the  Christian,  his 
righteousness  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The  Greek 
philosophy  taught,  moreover,  that  it  must  be  a  very 
low  type  of  righteousness  that  is  derived  from  fear  of 
punishment  or  hope  of  reward  ;  that  virtue  should  be 
practised  spontaneously,  as  though  natural  to  us. 
And  St.  Paul  taught  that  the  Christian  is  not  under 
laws  or  ordinances,  that  he  does  good,  not  from  fear, 
or  hope  of  reward  j  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him ; 
in  Christ  he  does  good  unwittingly ;  his  left  hand 
knows  not  what  his  right  hand  is  doing  ;  he  knows 
not  that  he  does  it  unto  Him. 

Here  are  questions  raised  with  which  Galilean 
fishermen  were  not  very  likely  to  perplex  themselves, 
and  the  solution  of  which  St.  Paul  might  well  term 
strong  meat  for  men  of  full  age  in  understanding. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  St.  Paul  makes  the  Christian 
perfect  whom  he  constantly  describes  as  burdened 
with  sins  and  infirmities  ?  How  exempt  from  the  law 
which  he  maintains  as  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Though 
we  cannot  hope  to  comprehend  these  mysteries,  which 
St.  Paul  professed  only  to  know  in  part,  and  prophesy 
in  part,  we  cannot,  without  attempting  to  follow  him, 
expect  to  understand  his  doctrine  on  baptism. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  two  questions,  though 
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no  one  goes  into  its  solution  so  fully  as  St.  Paul,  the 
apparent  paradox  is  broadly  and  unreservedly  pro- 
pounded by  St.  John  :  ^  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us;' 
*  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin — 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.'  ^  The  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  St.  John  contain  the  substance  of  Sf 
Paul's  more  elaborate  expositions  of  this  subject.  The 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  will  be  sufficient  for 
illustration.  It  is  there  declared  by  our  Saviour  that 
we  have,  so  to  speak,  two  natures.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit — the  old  Adam  and  the  new.  .  My 
own  conviction  is,  that  the  figurative  expressions — the 
old  man,  the  carnal  man,  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
antichrist,  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil — all  mean  the  same  principle  of 
evil,  which  Christ  came  to  destroy.  I  think  the  Man 
of  Sin  and  Antichrist  are  generally  identified,  but 
they  are  very  frequently  supposed  to  refer  to  some 
thing  future.  This,  I  think,  arises  from  a  mistransla- 
tion in  our  version,  which  makes  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul  contradict  each  other.  There  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  their  time  an  idea  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  would  not  be  till  this  power  should  be  revealed 
and  destroyed.     This  was  contrary  to  all  the  teaching 

»  I  John  i.  8,  iii.  8. 
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of  the  New  Testament.  ^  Behold,  now  is  the  appointed 
time.  Behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  St.  John 
says,  in  refutation  of  this  heresy,  '  As  ye  have  heard 
that  Antichrist  shall  come  ;  even  now  are  there  many 
Antichrists,  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.'  ^ 
St.  Paul,  in  our  translation,  is  made  to  affirm  it,  to 
tell  the  Church  at  Thessalonica,  that  '  the  day  of  Christ 
cannot  be  until  there  shall  be  an  apostasy,  and  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition.'^  I 
believe  in  the  original  the  very  reverse  is  stated.  St. 
Paul  besought  them  by  the  presence  (Trapovalav)  of 
Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  Him,  not 
to  be  shaken  from  the  conviction  ((raXevdrivai  air 6  rov 
voog),  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand,  or,  rather,  is 
come  (hiffTTjKey),^  To  make  it  future,  the  words  '  for 
he  will  not  come,'  are  interpolated  ;  and  this  warning 
has  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  Dame  Quickly  com- 
fort to  his  readers,  that  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves (dpoelcrdai)  about  the  day  of  the  Lord — the 
refiner's  fire  and  fuller's  soap  —  yet.  Whereas,  he 
says  with  St.  John,  '  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work,  only  He  who  letteth  will  let  until  it 
shall  have  been  removed  out  of  the  way.'  The 
description  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition, 
has  been  applied  to  many  personages  in  history,  but 
we  should  do  better  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.     If  in- 

^   I  John  ii.  i8.  -  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 
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tended  for  any  particular  phase  of  wickedness,  it 
would  be  to  the  heathen  idolatry,  *  whose  presence, 
after  the  working  of  Satan,'  was  then  in  the  temples 
of  Thessalonica.  The  inveterate  antagonism  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is  represented  in  strong 
figurative  language ;  the  former  is  held  in  check  by 
Christ,  and  will  finally  be  cast  out  by  the  spirit  of  His 
mouth — that  is,  by  His  Word.  Righteousness  has  no 
fellowship  with  unrighteousness,  light  has  no  com- 
munion with  darkness.  We  shall  better  understand 
how  the  two  principles  exist  distinct  in  the  same 
person,  by  turning  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  that  the 
Christian  is  not  under  the  law. 

St.  Paul  not  only  stands  alone  in  declaring  that 
the  law  of  Moseswas  a  bondage  from  which  Christians 
were  delivered,  but  we  know  that  his  brethren  in 
the  apostleship  were  slow  to  enter  into  his  enlarged 
views.  St.  Peter  for  a  time  refused  to  admit  any  to 
Baptism,  who  would  not  first  embrace  Judaism,  and 
was  only  induced  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
by  a  miraculous  vision ;  while  St.  Paul  proclaimed, 
that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  was  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free.  In  saying  that 
the  law  was  abolished,  he  meant,  I  believe,  all  law,  the 
letter  of  all  carnal  commandments  ;  but  he  doubtless 
regarded  the  law  of  God  delivered  by  Moses  as 
altogether  different  from  any  other,  and  in  showing 
that   the  Christian  was   delivered  from   this,  would 
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deem  it  superfluous  to  prove  that  he  was  not  subject 
to  any  merely  human  law.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
disparagement  which  he  seems  to  cast  upon  the  law, 
which  he  says  is  abolished.  He  calls  it,  the  ministra- 
tion of  death,  the  strength  of  sin,  the  law  of  sin  and 
death;  that  it  is  not  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for 
sinners  ;  and  yet  he  says  that  he  upholds  it  as  holy, 
just,  and  good.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
discourses  most  fully  concerning  man  as  under  no 
law,  as  under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  under  the 
Gospel.  I  can  only  briefly  recapitulate :  'The  law,'  he 
says,  '  worketh  wrath,  for  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no 
transgression.'  A  law  or  commandment,  he  infers, 
was  given  to  Adam,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that 
he  supposes  it  a  Hteral  or  verbal  commandment,  not, 
as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  the  law  of  conscience  in 
the  natural  man  or  Adam.  It  makes  no  difl"erence  to 
his  argument,  which  way  we  take  it.  *  Until  the  law, 
sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.'  Further 
on  he  says,  as  though  the  change  effected  by  the 
delivery  of  the  law  took  place  in  himself:  'I  was 
alive  without  the  law  once,  but  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died.'  He  was  dead 
but  unconscious  of  it ;  it  is  however  very  difficult  to 
follow  him.     It  is   diflicult   to   understand   in   what 
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sense  sin  was  not  imputed  to  the  antediluvians,  and 
from  the  flood  to  Moses.  This  probably  arises  from 
misconception  of  the  terms  life  and  death.  The  law, 
he  says,  was  spiritual,  and  declared  that  spiritual  life 
depended  on  perfect  obedience,  that  spiritual  death 
followed  the  least  transgression,  which  could  not  be 
without  law. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  he  sums  up  his 
argument,  but  the  full  force  of  it  is  lost  in  our  trans- 
lation. Taking  as  an  example  the  case  of  a  woman 
bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  as  long  as  he  lived, 
but  after  his  death  free  to  marry  another,  so  he  says  : 
*  Ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of 
Christ  (dead  with  Christ),  that  ye  should  be  born"^  to, 
or  in  another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised  from  the 
dead.'  When  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  power  of  sins, 
power  given  to  them  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our 
members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now, 
under  the  Gospel,  we  are  delivered  from  the  law, 
bei7ig  dead  to  that  wherein  we  were  held  (the  sins  of  the, 
flesh),  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and 


*  Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  how  little  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine was  understood  by  the  authors  of  our  version,  than  the 
translating  of  y^viaQai  to  be  married.  It  is  not  only  unwarrant- 
able, but  objectionable.  The  Church  is,  in  a  figure  called  the 
spouse  of  Christ ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for 
applying  the  phrase  to  Christians  individually,  as  the  Church 
has  done  (profanely  as  appears  to  me)  from  a  very  early 
period. 
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not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  Is  then,  he  asks,  the 
law  which  gives  this  power  sin  ?  Nay,  I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law  ;  it  is  the  law  which  shows 
sin  to  be  sin  :  ordained  to  be  unto  hfe,^  it  is  found  to 
be  unto  death.  But  the  fault  is  in  himself;  the  law 
is  spiritual,  but  he  is  carnal.  He  does  not  what  he 
would,  does  what  he  would  not,  is  morally  dead,  dead 
in  sin,  but  this  very  struggle  shows  that  the  law  is 
good.  He  then  returns  to  the  point  from  whence  he 
digressed.  '  But  now'  {vvvl  Ik) — incorrectly  translated 
'  now  therefore^  which  makes  what  follows  chiefly  a 
repetition — '  But  now,  as  a  Christian,  it  is  no  longer 
I  who  do  what  I  would  not,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me.'  This  is  the  culminating  point,  but  we  had  better 
follow  him  to  the  end.  Still  the  good  that  he  would  do, 
he  does-  not;  the  evil  which  he  would  not  do,  he  does. 
It  is  not  therefore  himself  \h2X  does  it,  but,  delighting 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  he  finds 
another  law  in  his  members,  at  war  with  the  law  of 
his  mind  or  convictions,  and  making  him  the  slave  of 
^n.  *  Oh  I  wretched  man  that  I  am,'  he  exclaims, 
'who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death,' 
and  immediately  thanks  God  for  his  deliverance 
through  Christ,  drawing  the  conclusion,  '  so  then  with 
the  mind,  my  self  I  (avrhc  eyw)  serve  the  law  of  God, 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.' 

'   '  If  tliou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  * 
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'  This,  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  St  Paul's  argument,  that  the  Christian  is 
dehvered  from  the  bondage  of  the  law.  It  is  followed 
up  by  many  reflections,  which  throw  much  light  upon 
it,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  trace  its  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  death  unto  sin,  and  the  new 
birth  unto  righteousness.  Many  probably  will  draw 
an  inference  from  the  picture  here  presented  to  them, 
that  the  Christian  under  the  Gospel  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  a  much  better  position  than  was  the  Jew  under 
the  law.  They  will  do  well  to  ask  themselves,  in 
what  they  expected  the  position  to  be  altered  : — did 
they  suppose  that  the  Christian  was  to  escape  trial 
and  temptations  %  The  way  of  salvation  by  the  cross 
of  Christ  is  not  a  smooth  and  even  one,  nor  yet 
easy  to  find.  The  contrast  drawn  is  not  between  a 
regenerate  and  unregenerate  man,  but  between  a 
Christian  and  a  Jew,  to  whom  regeneration  was 
equally  necessary.  It  was  a  master  in  Israel  whom 
our  Lord  reproved  for  not  understanding  that  a  man 
must  be  born  of  water  and  the  spirit  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  Jews  were  invited  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  life,  the  wells  of  salvation,  as 
fully  and  freely  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
New.  This  abstruse  investigation  of  St  Paul's  is 
moreover  purely  theoretical  ;  it  was  not  intended 
to  perplex  the  faith  of  the  simple  and  unlearned ; 
but  may  be  regarded   rather  as  the  explanation  he 
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would  give  to  one  who,  learned  like  himself  in  the 
schools,  might  come  to  him  as  Nicodemus  did  to 
Christ,  asking  how  can  these  things  be  %  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  sad  results  which  have  followed  from 
elaborating  out  of  it  articles  of  faith.  Hence  has 
sprung  the  antinomianism  of  the  Calvinists,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  this,  making 
regeneration  an  ordinance,  not  the  least  destructive 
to  the  faith. 

*  But  now  it  is  no  longer  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me.'  This  is  the  turning  point  of  the  argument, 
and  what  does  it  mean  ?  No  one  who  has  read  a 
single  Epistle  of  St.  Paul's,  will  allow  himself  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  he  meant  to  make  excuse  for 
sin.  If  the  effect  of  the  law  was  to  make  sin  appear 
exceedingly  sinful,  could  the  Gospel  tolerate  it  %  No, 
he  says,  the  Christian  cannot  tolerate  it,  cannot  com- 
mit it ;  that  which  is  in  Christ  cannot  sin,  that  which 
sins  is  not  in  Christ.  This  is,  I  think,  evidently  the 
conclusion  he  draws  in  the  words  which  follow: — 
'  There  is  therefore  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit.  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that 
it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
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might  he  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit.  ...  So  then  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  the  spirit,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you, 
and  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none 
of  His'  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  law 
of  our  being,  physically  or  spiritually ;  the  Christian 
is  not  less,  but  more,  exposed  to  temptation  than  the 
Jew,  and  he  receives  no  new  principle  of  life  :  *  that 
which  is  regenerate  or  born  of  God,  sinneth  not,'  was 
true  of  the  Jew,  as  also,  I  believe,  of  the  Gentile.  Ye 
are  in  the  Spirit,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,  and 
he  only  is  in  Christ  who  hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
We  have  not  yet,  however,  reached  the  full  force  of  the 
words,  now  it  is  no  longer  /.  St.  Paul  said  that  under 
the  law  he  did  what  he  would  not,  and  the  heathen 
might ;  and  did  say  that  himself  his  better  nature, 
revolted  against  the  things  which  the  sinfulness 
and  infirmity  of  his  nature  compelled  him  to.  The 
change  in  the  conditions  of  salvation  is  stated  in 
St.  Paul's  words  last  quoted.  Now  that  Christ  has 
come  in  the  flesh,  has  done  what  man  under  the  law 
could  not  do,  has  rendered  perfect  obedience,  con- 
quered sin,  and  by  the  death  of  the  Covenanter  has 
confirmed  the  covenant,  that  all  nations  should  be 
blest  in  Him ;  now,  henceforth  all  who  conform  to 
the  covenant  are  dead  unto  sin  in  Him,  and  if  so,  are 
dead  unto  the  law ;  where  there  is  no  sin,  the  law  is 
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a  dead  letter.  The  depth  of  his  sublime  speculations 
will  unfold  itself  more  fully  as  we  proceed  ;  suffice  for 
the  present  his  position,  that  the  Christian  lives 
wholly  to  Christ,  that  that  which  sinneth  is  not  of 
Christ  but  of  the  flesh,  and  that  these  two  principles 
not  only  have  nothing  in  common,  but  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  each  other,  as  he  says  in  another 
letter  :  *  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that 
ye  would.  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  the  law.'^  I  cannot  help  here  recurring 
to  the  extraordinary  approximation  which  Plato  made 
to  these  opinions  of  St.  Paul.  He  held  that  the  flesh 
was  utterly  corrupt,  nay,  had  no  real  existence,  but 
was  doomed  to  pass  away,  whilst  the  soul  was  of 
God,  or  rather  was  God ;  and  that  righteousness 
was  independent  of  all  law.  I  have  only  ventured  to 
suggest,  that  St.  Paul  may,  by  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  have  been  led  into  the  investigation  of 
mysteries  which  other  inspired  writers  do  not  go  into. 
I  fully  believe  that  all  his  deductions  are  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  word  of  God.  Coleridge,  in  his 
Aids  to  Reflection^  says:  *  Several  of  the  Fathers 
ventured  to  believe  that  Plato  had  some  dim  con- 
ception of  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator,'  ^  and  raises 
the  question  whether  he  could  have  derived  his  ideas 

»  Gal.  V.  17-18.  2  Aph.  32,  p.  24. 
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from  Scripture  or  from  what  source.  It  ig>^[yJritefest»:Er>  •*  - 
ing  subject  for  speculation,  but  need  not  peq^Iex  u^p  •KjT  | 
if  we  believe,  with  St.  John,  that  there  is  but    ^  ^  ^ 

*  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,^  ^  Christ  has  told  us^  that  this  light  in  us  may 
be  darkness;  and  then  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 
greater  in  a  Christian  who  lives  to  the  flesh,  than  in  a 
heathen  who  strives  after  righteousness. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  this  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection  as  connected  with  baptism  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  exposition  is 
given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  that  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
as  follows:  *  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as 
were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into 
His  death  %  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by 
baptism  into  death;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we 
also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection: 
knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
Him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is 
dead  is  free  from  sin.  Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ 
we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  Him  ;  knowing 
this,  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no 
more,  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  For  in 

*  John  i.  9. 
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that  He  died  He  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  He 
liveth  He  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also 
yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord'  The  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  this  to  the  chapters  succeed- 
ing that  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  at  length,  or 
rather  in  perceiving  in  it  the  text  of  which  the  latter 
are  the  explanations;  but  I  think  he  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  connect  it  with  the  outward  rite  of  baptism.  We 
will  however  take  another  passage,  much  to  the  same 
effect,  from  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which  de- 
claring them  ^  buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  ye  are  risen  with  Him,  through  faith  of  the  ope- 
ration of  God,'  he  argues  that  they  are  delivered 
from  ordinances,  and  thus  continues  :  *  If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Set 
your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  hfe  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  our  life,  shall  appear, 
then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory.'  I  will 
only  quote  one  other  passage,  which  is  especially 
important,  inasmuch  as  he  applies  his  principles  to 
his  own  experiences,  showing  that  if  the  death  unto 
sin  and  rising  again  unto  righteousness  is  the  effect 
of  baptism,  it  had  in  his  case  been  very  imperfectly 
attained. 

It  is  from  the  Epistle  of  the  Philippians,  but  is  not 
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very  correctly  given  in  our  authorised  version.  I  read 
it  as  follows.  After  asserting  that  Christians  are  the 
true  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit, 
and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh;  he  professes  that  he  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  *  so  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be 
found  in  Him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  of  God  by  faith ; 
that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  to  His  death;  if  by  any  means  (or  in 
any  measure)  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Not  as  though  I  had  already  received  it, 
or  were  already  perfect ;  but  I  follow  after  it,  if  that 
I  might  lay  hold  of  that  which  I  have  been  laid 
hold  of  by  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  laid  hold  of  it;  but  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those 
which  are  before,  this  one  thing  I  keep  steadily  in 
view,  pressing  on  to  the  prize  of  the  calling  of  God 
from  above  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  then,  as  many  as 
be  perfect,  be  thus  minded;  and  if  in  anything  ye  be 
otherwise  minded,  God  will  reveal  even  this  unto  you. 
But  in  so  far  as  we  have  attained  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  to  think  the  same  thing,  ^  be  ye  followers  together 

*  I  can  here  make  no  sense  without  joining  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  verses  in  one  sentence.  By  me  I  think  he  must 
mean  himself,  as  the  exponent  of  the  customs  of  the  general 
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with  me^  and  regard  those  as  so  walking  {i.e.  by  the 
same  rule)  as  ye  have  us  for  an  example,  .  .  For  our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven,  from  whence  we  look  for  the 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  \  who  will  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like  unto  His  glorious  body, 
according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  sub- 
due all  things  unto  Himself.  Therefore,  my  brethren^ 
dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  my  crown, 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved/ 

From  all  these  passages  one  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able, which  is,  that  the  perfection  spoken  of  is  theoreti- 
cal, not  actual.  He  professes  that  he  had  not  attained 
to  it  himself,  whilst  he  includes  himself  among  those 
who  are  perfect  in  Christ,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
them  that  they  only  imperfectly  understood  the  canon 
of  perfection  which  they  had  to  walk  by.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  real,  not  the  less  ours,  because  we  are  not 
in  possession.  It  is  ours  by  the  covenant  into  which 
we  are  baptized.  Our  calling  in  Christ  is  to  perfec- 
tion. To  Abraham,  when  he  was  admitted  into  cove- 
nant with  God,  it  was  commanded,  ^Walk  before  Me, 
and  be  thou  perfect  /^  and  our  Saviour  concluding  His 

body,  us.  Though  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  think  the  same 
things  he  does  not  make  orthodoxy  a  necessary  condition  of 
Christian  fellowship ;  there  must  have  been  divisions  among 
them,  and  he  beseeches  Euodias  and  Syntyches  to  think  the 
same  thing  in  the  Lord,  yet  nowhere  does  he  express  more 
Christian  love  than  here. 
*  Gen.  xvii.  i. 
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exposition  of  the  decalogue,  said,  *  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Fattier  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect' ^  This  was  the  requirement  of  the  law,  and 
this  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  by  Christ,  who,  having 
subdued  sin  in  the  flesh,  cried  out  on  the  cross,  *  It  is 
perfected,'  established  the  covenant  by  the  death  of 
the  Covenanter,  that  in  Him  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed. 

If  perfection  was  demanded  by  the  law,  if  even  en- 
lightened heathens  perceived  that  nothing  less  could 
be  proposed  for  imitation,  can  we  believe  that  less  is 
required  by  the  Gospel  ]  Nor  can  I  find  any  promise 
of  a  new  sense  or  faculty,  physical  or  spiritual,  to  en- 
able us  to  attain  to  this  perfection.  As  I  read  it,  the 
Bible  teaches  that  all  that  is  or  ever  has  been  of  good 
in  man  is  of  the  Spirit,  all  that  is  of  evil  is  of  the 
flesh.  And  yet  a  complete  change  is  effected  in  the 
relationship  of  man  to  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  righteousness  which  man  could 
not  fulfil  was  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  all  men  are  called  to  it.  There  is  no  other  right- 
eousness. In  so  far  as  men  partake  of  it  they  are 
Christ's,  in  Christ ;  in  so  far  as  they  do  wickedness 
they  are  in  the  flesh.  St.  Paul  said,  though  he  did  not 
reckon  himself  to  have  laid  hold  of  perfection,  he 
knew  that  Christ's  perfection  laid  hold  of  him,  that 

»  Matt.  V,  48. 
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he  was  pledged  to  it ;  this  I  think  is  what  he  means 
by  being  baptized  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  the  old  man,  the  flesh,  must  be  mortified,  put 
to  death,  that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up.  And 
from  this  doctrine  we  may,  I  think,  form  an  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  other,  *  That  which  is  born  of 
God  sinneth  not ; '  it  is  no  longer  I,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me ;  and  that  the  law  is  not  for  a  righteous 
man,  but  for  those  who  walk  after  the  flesh,  for  all  as 
far  as  they  do  so.  We  are  only  Christians  in  so  far 
as  we  live  unto  Christ.  Much  lower  estimates  of  the 
holiness  of  Christianity  are  even  now  formed,  and 
favourably  received.  In  Ecce  Homo^  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  the  Gospel  is  presented  to  us  with 
*  its  eye  not  dim,  nor  its  natural  force  abated,'  it  is 
said  of  the  theocracy  or  kingdom  of  God,  ^  some  are 
sunk  in  sin,  others  lead  holy  lives.'  This  is  not  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul.i 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  institution  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  \  not  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  a  new  life  in  baptism, 
for  it  does  not  touch  it,  but  attentively  to  consider  the 
import  of  the  words  our  Saviour  then  used,  under  the 
light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
They  are  recorded  by  two  Evangelists,  Matthew  and 
Mark,^  the  words  supplemented  by  the  latter  being 

*  Ecce  Homo^  p.  83. 

2  The  substance  of  the  words  used  by  our  Saviour  on  tliis 
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those  which  will  especially  demand  attention.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew  they  stand  thus  :  *  All  power 
is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  St.  Mark, 
*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
will  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  will  be 
damned.'  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  very 
general  interpretation  put  upon  these  words  has  been, 
that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  save  souls  from 
hell.  This  is  true,  whatever  meaning  we  attach  to  the 
term  ;  but  it  has  been  also  taught  that  to  escape  hell 
is  to  be  saved.  This  idea  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  perfection  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering; it  brings  back  the  law  of  sin  and  death, 
making  righteousness  the  effect  of  fear. 

Now  whatever  be  the  tremendous  import  of  the 
terms  heaven  and  hell^  of  which  we  cannot  form  an 
idea,  one  thing  appears  to  me  very  clearly  taught 
in  the  gospel'of  Christ,  which  is  that  they,  in  part  at 

occasion  is  preserved  by  all  the  evangelists  ;  but  only  Matthew 
and  Mark  mention  baptism  in  connection  with  the  commission 
thus'  given  to  the  apostles.  I  shall  have  to  compare  the  four 
narratives  as  to  their  bearing  on  another  subject. 
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least,  refer  to  this  life.  To  enter  into  life,  or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  Christ  exhorted  His  followers  to  do 
at  once;  nay,  more  than  this,  He  says,  *  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  My  word,  andbelieveth 
on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
Cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  has  passed  from  death 
into  life.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  the 
hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.'  ^  Perhaps  the  word  most  frequently  used  in  Holy 
Scripture  for  salvation  is  life.  It  was  symbolized  by 
the  tree  of  life  in  Eden,  and  *  Hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live! ' — ^  Drink  of  the  water  of  life,'  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  both  Testaments  ;  and  I  think  we  may  infer 
from  Christ's  words  last  cited  and  from  many  other 
passages  in  the  New,  that  they  who  do  live  to  God  in 
Christ,  have  escaped  hell,  are  passed  from  death,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  said  of  any  one  individually  that  he  has 
attained  salvation, — *  is  made  every  whit  whole.'  This 
is  to  be  arrived  at,  here  or  hereafter,  through  faith  in 
Christ  crucified.  He  has  redeemed  us  from  death  and 
hell,  but  we  must  go  on  with  Him  to  perfection,  or  our 
redemption,  the  price  paid  for  us,  will  profit  us  nothing. 
But  is  it  not  said  individually,  'He  that  is  born  of  God; ' 
'  he  that  believeth  on  Me,'  sinneth  not,  is  passed  from 
death    into    life  1 — Though    I    believe   a    sufiicient 

^  John  V.  24,  25. 
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answer  to  this  has  already  been  given — that  it  is  in  as 
far  as  a  man  beHeves  and  is  regenerated;  yet  doubt- 
less, in  the  sight  of  God,  those  who  are  living  to  Christ 
and  they  who  are  living  to  themselves  are  as  clearly 
distinguished  as  light  and  darkness  :  the  former  live, 
the  latter  are  dead — but  it  is  a  distinction  man  cannot 
draw.  He  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit  hears  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit — hears,  and  lives;  but  he  cannot  tell 
whence  It  cometh  or  whither  It  goeth. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  belief  has  been  very 
general  in  the  Church,  that  the  salvation  of  the  gospel 
is  to  deliver  souls  from  the  powers  of  hell.  In  the 
early  legends  of  the  saints,  we  are  told  that  when 
they  were  baptizing  heathens  by  hundreds,  legions 
of  fiends  were  seen  around,  gnashing  their  teeth 
with  rage  at  the  escape  of  their  victims.  Now,  if 
we  take  hell  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  it  would  not 
be  a  very  presumptuous  assertion  to  say  that  we  may 
very  possibly  increase  the  danger  of  it,  by  bringing 
men  within  hearing  of  the  gospel.  The  men  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  will  rise  in  the 
judgment  and  condemn  those  who  have  rejected 
Christ;  and  St.  Paul  places  righteous  heathens  above 
false  Jews  and  Christians.  Men  will  be  judged  by 
their  works,  by  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  light 
given  them  ;  and  the  works  Christ  mentions  by  which 
they  will  be  judged  are  such  as  Christians,  Jews,  and 
heathens  acknowledge  they  are  bound  to  perform — to 

£ 
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do  good  and  no  evil  to  their  brethren.  I  cannot  dwell 
on  this  subject,  being  conscious  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  clear  it  up;  but  many  passages  might  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  torment  of  hell  accom- 
panies sin,  and  especially  the  sin  of  not  loving  our 
neighbour.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  com- 
mences His  spiritual  exposition  of  the  law  thus  :  *  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  judgment; '  but  the  words  Ivoxoo, 
'^(TTai,  here  translated  wil/  he  in  danger  of,  mean  rather, 
will  have  sentence  passed  upon  him.  In  other  places 
in  the  New  Testament,  evoxoq  is  generally  translated 
guilty  ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct — amenable  or 
obnoxious  to  would  be  nearer:  amenable  to  a  law,  and 
to  the  punishment  of  transgression.  Thus  St.  James 
says:  ^  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  ye 
do  well;  but  if  ye  have  respect  of  persons,  ye  commit 
sin,  and  are  convicted  under  the  law  as  transgressors. 
For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  offend 
in  one  point,  he  is  held  guilty  (yiyovey  eVo^oc)  of  all.' 
Death  being  the  penalty  of  transgression,  he  is  amen- 
able to  it  by  breaking  one  commandment  as  much  as 
by  breaking  all.  And  this  is  what  our  Saviour  teaches  : 
Whosoever^  calls  his  brother  opprobrious  names  is 
amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  men,  and  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother,  Thou  fool,  incurs  the  punish- 
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ment  of  hell  fire;  by  one  sin  as  much  as  by  a  thousand. 
Christ's  figurative  language,  that  it  is  better  to  enter 
into  fife  halt  or  lame,  scarcely  appHes  to  another  state 
of  existence — we  cannot  take  our  worldly  idols  with 
us.  And  this  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  man  who  had  great  possessions,  who  came 
to  Christ  seeking  eternal  Hfe.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments  ; '  and  though  he 
should,  as  he  professed,  observe  these,  one  thing  is  still 
needful:  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  wilt  have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come, 
take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Me.'  Was  he  to  sell  all 
that  he  had,  to  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  to  take  up 
his  cross  in  another  state  %  Apply  Christ's  words  to 
this  life,  and  all  is  consistent;  even  the  simile  of  the 
camel  passing  through  a  needle's  eye  is  reduced  to 
plain  and  obvious  truth.  He  that  hath  given  up  all 
for  Christ,  is  no  longer  rich  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
his  treasure  is  in  heaven.  Christ  indeed  promises  in 
the  end  of  the  discourse  that  he  will  enjoy  more  of 
them  a  hundred-fold,  even  though  persecuted  for  His 
sake.  He  will  be  free  from  corroding  and  anxious 
care  about  them,  and  will  have  the  delight  of  using 
them  in  his  Master's  service. 

Very  confused  ideas  are  sometimes  entertained  of  a 
distinction  between  a  man  and  his  soul,  which  in 
Scripture  mean  the  same  thing.  This  has  much 
fostered  the  belief  that  to  save  the  soul  from  hell, 
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refers  to  a  future  life.  A  saying  has  been  attributed 
to  an  eminent  living  Professor  (I  know  not  with  what 
truth)  that  if  men  thought  less  of  their  dirty  souls  and 
more  of  their  duty,  it  would  be  better  for  them. 
Whoever  said  it,  was  doubtless  aware  that  it  is  more 
than  borne  out  by  many  sayings  of  our  Lord.  *  Take 
no  thought  for  your  soul,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye 
shall  drink ;'  ^  and  again  :  '  He  that  loveth  his  soul 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  soul  in  this  world, 
shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal ; '  and  yet  He  says,  in 
the  same  breath,  *  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? '  ^  In 
all  these  instances  except  the  last,  ^'^^X^/  i^  translated 
life  in  the  authorised  version,  but  it  does  not  mean 
life — certainly  not  the  natural  life,  and  there  were  little 
sense  in  saying  that  a  man  must  lose  his  spiritual  life 
in  this  world  to  keep  it  to  life  eternal.  Our  translators 
shrink  from  the  honest  meaning  of  these  passages, 
under  the  impression  that  to  save  the  soul  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  that  this  salvation  refers  to  another 
state  of  existence,  not  to  the  present  life.  A  man 
may  hate  his  father  and  mother,  but  he  cannot  hate 
his  soul.  The  soul  is  a  man's  self ;  to  hate  his  soul 
is  to  hate  himself,  to  deny  himself  St.  Luke,  for  lose 
his  own  soul  reads,  lose  ^  himself  St.  Paul  says  : 
*  Present  yourselves^  your  souls  and  bodies,  a  living 

^  Matt.  vi.  25.  \^  John  xii.  24-25. 
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sacrifice  unto  God/  Had  a  certain  man,  who  said  to 
his  soul  '  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,'  thought  less  of  his 
dirty  soul,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him.  *If 
any  man  come  to  Me  and  hate  not  his  father  and 
mother,  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own 
soul  also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple  ;  and  whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot 
be  My  disciple.'  ^  Until  Christians  more  fully  ac- 
knowledge and  feel  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to 
make  this  surrender,  and  to  make  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  the  first  object  in  life  ;  and  until  Christian 
Governments  make  the  suppression  of  sin  and  the  pro- 
moting of  this  righteousness  the  first  object  of  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  real  progress,  individually  or 
politically.  Until  Christian  States  make  more  visible 
progress  in  righteousness,  missions  amongst  heathen 
nations  will  not  advance  more  rapidly.  The  state  of 
society  in  Christi^kn  countries  and  cities  is  now  gene- 
rally well  known,  and  we  are  already  taunted  with 
zeal  for  making  proselytes  to  much  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old.^ 

I  have  now  done  with  baptismal  regeneration,  and 
will  only,  in  conclusion,  allude  to  another  baptism 
which  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments — the  baptism  of  fire.  It  is  thus 
described  by  John  the  Baptist  as  part  of  the  ministry 

»  Luke  xiv.  26-27.  2  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 
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of  Christ :  *  He  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.  Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He 
will  throughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat 
into  His  garner,  but  He  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with 
unquenchable  fire/  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as 
regards  this  life,  this  fire  is  part  of,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  which  we  have  lately  considered — the  fire 
of  hell — a  purifying  fire  to  the  faithful,  a  devouring 
fire  to  the  wicked.  Our  Saviour  ascribes  the  exercise 
of  this  purifying  process  to  Satan.  Warning  Peter 
of  his  danger.  He  says  :  *  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you,  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat  ^^  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  case  of  that  'wicked  person,'  bids  the  Corinthians 
'  with  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver 
such  an  one  unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.' ^  This  purgation  is  described  by  a  great 
variety  of  similes  in  Scripture.  Sometimes  the  chaff 
is  to  be  burned,  sometimes  the  stubble.  Again,  the 
metal  is  to  be  purified  from  dross  in  the  furnace  ;  and 
there  are  many  passages  which  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  fiery  trial  is  purgatorial  in  this  life, 
we  may  infer  that  such  it  will  be  in  another  state ;  but 
it  must  be, admitted  that  there  are  others  which  seem 
to  forbid  such  inference.  We  must  balance  between 
them,  and  I  will  only  repeat  the  opinion  which  I 

1  I  Cor.  V.  5. 
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have  expressed  elsewhere,  that  there  is  more  to  en- 
courage than  to  quench  the  hope  that,  as  all  things 
are  Christ's,  He  will  raise  up  and  restore  all  things  at 
the  last  day.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  baptism 
of  fire  in  this  life.  Christ  underwent  it  Himself,  and 
warned  His  disciples  that  they  must  expect  it,  or,  as 
John  says.  He  would  therewith  baptize  them.  It  is 
very  generally  taught  that  this  promise  of  the  baptism 
of  fire  was  fulfilled  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  I 
cannot  see  any  connection.  The  Baptist  is  quoting 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  himself  as  His  forerunner.  In  this  prophecy 
the  winnowing  fan  is  not  mentioned ;  but  the  Lord  is 
described  as  coming  to  His  temple,  as  a  refiner's  fire 
and  fuller's  soap.  By  the  temple  we  may  understand 
His  body,  the  Church ;  and  by  the  sons  of  Levi,  the 
members  made  priests  unto  God.  *  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier  of  silver;  and  He  shall  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver,  that 
they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteous- 
ness.' ^  I  cannot  understand  how  this  baptism  can 
apply  to  the  tongues  of  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Among  many  strange  theories  broached  in  Ecce 
Jfomo,  not  the  least  strange  is  that  which  makes  the 
baptism  of  fire  the  being  baptized  in  the  *  enthusiasm 
of  hiifuaiiity ' — a   favourite  phrase   with  the  author, 

*  Mai.  iii.  1-3. 
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whatever  it  may  mean.  *  Baptism,' he  says,  'means 
cleansing,  and  fire  means  warmth.  How  can  warmth 
cleanse  %  The  answer  is  that  moral  warmth  does 
cleanse.'^  The  oft-recurring  simile  of  the  furnace 
seems  altogether  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  It  is 
not  a  satisfactory  explanation,  but  I  know  not  where 
to  look  for  one  more  so,  or,  indeed,  for  any  explana- 
tion at  all ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
doubt  that  it  refers  to  that  fiery  trial  of  suffering  and 
death  through  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  perfected, 
and  which  He  told  His  disciples  they  must  partake 
of  if  they  would  partake  of  His  glory.  After  de- 
claring that  the  servant  who  knew  his  lord's  will  and 
did  it  not,  will  be  punished  with  more  stripes  than  one 
who  did  it  not  because  he  knew  it  not,  and  that  to 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required ; 
He  continued  :  *I  am  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth, 
and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  ]  And  /  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  perfected  !'  (rfXeo'^j].)^  His  last 
words  on  the  cross  were,  *  It  is  perfected  ! '  and  He 
bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  His  spirit.  On  another 
occasion,  he  said  to  His  disciples :  *  Ye  will  indeed 
drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of;  and  will  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with.'  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  this  cup,  this  fiery  ordeal,  is  that 

^  Ecce  HomOj  p.  8.  -  Luke  xii.  47  et  seq. 
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foretold  by  the  Baptist  %  Though  the  flesh  shrank 
from  it  in  His  agony,  and  He  prayed  only  if  it  were 
possible  that  this  cup — the  bitter  dregs  yet  remaining — 
might  pass  from  Him,  Christ's  resigned  conviction 
ever  was,  *  The  cup  which  My  Father  hath  given  Me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ] '  And  has  He  not  given  this 
cup  to  His  faithful  followers,  baptized  them  with  this 
baptism  in  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church  %  We 
cannot  conceive  a  more  dreadful  idea  of  the  fire  of  hell 
than  in  the  cruel  tortures  which  men  have  inflicted  on 
each  other,  thinking  they  were  doing  God  service.'  ^ 
The  same  fiery  trial  which  worketh  death  in  the  un- 
godly, purifieth  those  who  suffer  with  and  are  per- 
fected with  Christ.  The  unquenchable  fire  will  burn 
the  wood  and  the  stubble — the  perishable  works  which 
men  build,  even  on  the  true  foundation — and  they 
will  themselves  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  This 
baptism  is  not  an  ordinance  after  the  letter  of  a  carnal 
commandment,  but  it  is  an  eternal  law  of  creation, 
more  truly  regenerative  than  the  baptism  of  water. 
Like  many  other  things  common  unto  man,  it  is  used 


*  Yet  we  read  in  Ecce  Homo,  *  If  you  could  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  prophet  but  the  pernicious  sophist  that  was  burnt  in  the 
fire,  and  if  by  reducing  his  too  busy  brain  to  safe  and  orthodox 
ashes,  you  could  destroy  his  sophistry,  without  creating  at  the 
same  time  an  unwholesome  dread  of  intellectual  activity  and 
freedom,  then  Christian  humanity  might  look  with  some  satis- 
faction even  on  an  auto  dafe^"^^,  280.  We  seem  not  yet  to  have 
learned  what  spirit  we  are  of. 
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as  a  means  of  regeneration  in  those  whom  the  Refiner 
purifies  in  the  temple  of  His  body.  All,  for  good  or 
evil,  pass  through  the  ordeal ;  all  are  baptized  unto 
Christ's  death  ;  but,  as  regards  this  life,  they  only 
profit  by  it  who,  through  faith,  attain  in  some  measure 
to  His  death  unto  sin,  and  resurrection  unto  righteous- 
ness. What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Jew's  privileges  in 
circumcision,  may  be  transferred  to  the  baptismal  re- 
generation of  the  Christian  :  ^  He  is  not  a  Christian 
which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  baptism  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Christian  which  is 
one  inwardly ;  and  baptism  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God.' ^ 

I  have  yet  a  word  to  say  on  a  very  distorted  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  this  baptism  of  fire,  which 
was  thought  to  have  been  dispelled  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  with  which  many  in  our  day  and  in  our 
Church  seem  to  be  fascinated.  This  is,  that  a  man 
may  assume  to  himself  the  office  of  the  Refiner^  and 
heap  the  fire  on  his  own  head,  in  self-inflicted  tortures 
and  privations.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  gone  very  fully 
into  this  subject  in  his  'Ancient  Christianity,'  showing 
that  asceticism  was  practised  in  a  much  more  revolt- 
ing manner  in  the  Nicene  Church  than  in  the  Romish. 
He  founds  his  denunciation  on  the  prophetic  warning 

^  Romans  ii.  28,  29. 
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which  St.  Paul  gives  Timothy,  that  in  time  to  come 
some  will  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  false 
spirits  and  the  teaching  of  fanatical  enthusiasts^  who 
will  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy,  and  with  a  seared  con- 
science, will  forbid  to  marry,  and  teach  that  men  must 
abstain  from  meats  which  God  has  created  to  be  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving. '2  He  minutely  compares 
this  prophecy  with  its  fulfilment,  and  gives  a  terrible 
description  of  the  asceticism  of  the  Nicene  Church, 
and  of  its  effects  on  Christianity,  which  I  will  only 
supplement  by  another  passage^  which  throws  much 
light  on  that  first  quoted,  and  in  which,  I  think,  St. 
Paul  plainly  intimates  that  the  leaven  of  this  hypo- 
crisy, or  fanatical  self-delusion,^  was  already  ferment- 
ing. It  is  from  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  He  is  enlarging  on  the  completeness 
of  Christians  in  their  Head,  buried  with  and  risen  in 
baptism  wath  Him  who  has  blotted  out  the  letter  of 
all  ordinances,  nailing  it  to  His  cross :  *  Let  no  man, 
therefore,  judge  you  in  eating  or  in  drinking,  or  in  re- 
gard to  a  feast,  or  a  new  moon,  or  sabbaths,  which  are 
a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ. 
Let  no  man  pass  judgment  against  you,  wilfully  in- 

*  This  is  at  least  nearer  the  meaning  of  doLtfiovicav  than  devils. 
2  I  Tim.  iv.  I. 

^  I   think   vTr6Kpi(ns  will  bear  this  meaning,  teaching  error 
under  the  disguise  of  reUgious  zeal. 
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trading  into  things  he  hath  not  seen  in  a  humihation 
and  rehgion  of  angels;  inordinately  (et/c^/)  puffed  up 
by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  the  Head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  nourished  and 
strengthened  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God/  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  this  extraordinary  de- 
scription can  apply  to  any  chance  impostor  or  de- 
ceiver, to  whose  temptations  the  Colossians  were 
likely  to  be  exposed  ;  but  it  describes  very  accurately 
a  Jewish  sect,  then  numerous,  from  which  the  asce- 
ticism and  renunciation  of  all  earthly  ties  of  the  first 
Christian  hermits,  and  the  monastic  system,  are  doubt- 
less derived — the  Essenes.  There  is  an  account  of 
them  in  Smith's  *  Bible  Dictionary,'  contributed  by 
the  Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  were  cenobites,  and  as  a  rule  did  not  allow 
of  marriage,  and  it  is  said  *  the  obscurity  of  the  Essenes 
as  a  distinct  body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  repre- 
sented originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organisa- 
tion ;  communions  were  a  result  of  their  practice — not 
a  necessar}'-  part  of  it/  The  practice  therefore  of  their 
austerities  is  very  likely  to  have  prevailed  even  among 
the  converts  to  Christianity;  or  only  supposing  that 
the  Colossians  might  come  in  contact  with  them,  the 
warning  given,  not  to  be  deceived  by  them,  is  suited 
to  the  occasion.  Communion  with  the  unseen  world 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  their 
aspirations.     This,  coupled  with  a  remark  of  Josephus, 
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that  they  preserved  ahke  the  books  of  their  sect  and 
the  names  of  the  angels,  would  explain  St.  Paul's  ex- 
pression— intruding  into  things  unseen,  in  a  would-be 
worship  of  angels.     This  idea  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Westcott's  ;    *  The  best 
among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of  Essenism  as  a  system, 
and  combined  to  discourage  it ;  they  shrank  with  an 
instinctive  dread  from  the  danger  of  connecting  asce- 
ticism with  spiritual  power,  and  cherished  the  great 
truth  which  lay  in  the  saying,  "  Doctrine  is  not  in 
heaven."'     Mr.   Taylor  also   says   that  the  ascetics 
erred  in  making  virtue  (religion)  a  celestial  phantasy 
instead  of  a  terrestrial  excellence}     I  think  we  must 
look  in  this  direction  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  word 
angel  worship.    It  was  not  communion  and  fellowship 
with  Christ  and  his  members.     The  word  translated 
respectively  angel  and  devil  in  these  two  passages  had 
probably  in  some  measure  a  common  meaning ;  but 
whatever  that  may  be,  it  is   evident   that  the  false 
teachers  whom  St.  Paul  denounces  were  men — not 
supernatural  beings. 

Whether  or  not  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Colossians 
refers  to  the  tenets  of  the  Essenes,  what  he  says  is  un- 
doubtedly dead  against  asceticism.  Such  self-inflicted 
penances,  so  far  from  indicating  hatred  or  renuncia- 
tion of  self,  proceed,  he  says,  from  a  carnal  mind  j 

^  A.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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they  are  not  for  Christ,  or  the  members  of  His  body. 
*  If  therefore,'  he  continues,  ^  ye  are  dead  with  Christ 
from  the  elements  of  the  world,  why,  as  though  still 
in  the  world,  do  ye  thus  dogmatise,  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  things  which  all  perish  in  the  using 
(are  profitable  to  no  one),  after  the  commandments 
and  doctrines  of  men.  Which  indeed  have  a  show  of 
wisdom  in  will,  or  would-be  worship  (as  of  angels)  in 
the  humiliation  and  unsparing  punishment  of  the 
body,  and  not  being  in  any  honour  for  the  satisfying 
of  the  flesh/  This  show  of  wisdom  has  been  very 
taking  in  all  ages  and  nations — sorcerers,  heathen 
priests,  soothsayers  and  fakirs  have  made  capital  out 
of  it  j  but  it  is  not  a  weapon  for  the  armoury  of  the 
Christian.  That  it  did  good  service  for  the  monks  and 
hermits  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  right;  the  same  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God  through 
means  still  more  objectionable.  St.  Paul  was  no 
ascetic  ;  he  bids  us  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice 
as  well  as  weep  with  them  that  weep.  No  man 
ever  less  spared  his  own  body  ;  but  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  members,  not 
to  unprofitable  angelic  worship  in  a  cell  or  on  a 
pillar.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  humiliating  ex- 
ample of  superstition  than  a  man  scourging  himself 
for  his  sins ;  and  should  such  terrible  punishment 
as    the  late   Abbd    Lacordaire    inflicted  upon  him- 
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self  cause  death  (a  not  improbable  result),  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  would  be  self-murder,  unless  indeed 
the  verdict  should  be  of  unsound  mind.  It  may  be 
objected  that  fasting  is  recommended,  if  not  com- 
manded; to  which  I  will  only  reply,  that  it  is  not  re- 
commended as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  preparative  for 
holiness.  It  is  often  advocated  as  being,  when  not 
carried  to  excess,  conducive  to  health;  if  practised  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  man  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  life,  it  must  be  sinful.  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  so 
closely  compared  St.  Paul's  prophetic  warning  to 
Timothy  that  asceticism  and  celibacy  were  to  assume 
the  proportions  of  apostasy,  and  so  fully  entered  into 
the  lamentable  results,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
upon  it.  I  think,  however,  that  St.  Paul  may  have 
seen  that  the  prophecy,  wherever  contained,  was  be- 
ginning to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  should  imagine  that  he 
referred  it  to  a  heathen  source.  No  such  doctrines 
are  taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;  there  was  no  celi- 
bacy of  the  priesthood,  and  the  account  which  Isaiah 
gives  of  such  fasting  as  is  acceptable  to  God,^  corre- 
sponds very  closely  with  what  St.  Paul  says  to  Timo- 
thy, bidding  him  *  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables 
and  exercise  himselfrdithtv  unto  godliness.  For  bodily 
exercise,  or  training  (yvfivaffia)  profiteth  little,  but 
godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things.* 

^  Isaiah  Iviii. 
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As  regards  this  sacrament,  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England — at  least  those  who  profess  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  doctrines — may  be  divided  into  two  parties: 
those  who  interpret  the  Prayer  Book  by  the  Articles, 
who  constitute  the  majority  ;  and  those  who,  if  they 
regard  them  at  all,  interpret  the  Articles  by  the 
Prayer  Book — the  minority,  but  an  increasing  minority. 
Transubstantiation,  or  the  monstrous  figment  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  is  expressly  condemned  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  Article,  and  I  believe  all  parties  in  our  Church 
disavow  it ;  but  if  not  taught  by  the  extreme  High 
Church  party,  something  is  taught  very  like  it,  and 
not  a  whit  more  rational ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since 
that  Archbishop  Manning  said,  the  priests  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  relieved  from  teaching  it  by  the 
Anglican  clergy.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
superstition,  nor  yet  with  that  which  the  High  AngHcan 
clergy  have  substituted  for  it  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence ;   that  is,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ  are  partaken  of,  by  all  who  receive  this 
sacrament,  either  to  their  spiritual  refreshment  or  to 
their  condemnation.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  even  the  Catechism  teaches 
that  they  are  only  received  by  the  faithful ;  this  is 
more  expressly  declared  in  the  Articles,  ''only  after 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;  and  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper,  is  Faith.'  My  own  conviction  is,  that 
we  do  not  eat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper,  in  any  other  sense  than  we  do  at  all  times, 
unless  it  be  figuratively ;  and  that '  Christ  is  not 
present  otherwise  than  He  declared,  after  His  resur- 
rection, He  is  at  all  times  to  those  who  seek  to 
extend  and  promote  His  kingdom : — *  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  As  in 
baptismal  regeneration,  so  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence — once  establish  it,  and  many 
passages  may  be  fouhd  to  coincide,  but  such  coinci- 
dences prove  nothing,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  rest  them. 

I  know  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  the  imputation 
of  reckless  presumption,  in  denying  that  there  is  any 
foundation  in  Scripture  for  this  doctrine — a  doctrine 
which  so  many  great  and  good  men  have  maintained 
in  our  Church  for  centuries  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  it 
is  an  imputation  to  which  our  best  divines  exposed 
themselves  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  questioning  the 
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much  older  tradition  of  transubstantiation ;  and  I 
believe  that  I  am  only  carrying  out  the  question  to  its 
legitimate  issue — an  issue  for  which  many  were  even 
then  prepared.  The  doctrine  of  our  Church  is,  4f 
with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith,  we  receive 
this  holy  sacrament,  we  spiritually  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ 
and  drink  His  blood.'  This  is,  I  think,  unscriptural. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  flesh  is  never,  I  believe, 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  phrase  spiritually  eat,  appears  to 
me  a  solecism.  It  would  be  more  rational  to  say, 
that  the  flesh  feeds  on  the  spirit,  than  the  spirit  on 
the  flesh,  even  the  flesh  of  Christ.  When  the  Church 
further  teaches  that  our  souls  are  refreshed,  souls  and 
bodies  are  preserved  u?ito  everlasting  life  by  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  she  manifestly  contradicts  His 
teaching,  where,  in  the  only  explanation  of  what  He 
meant  by  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood.  He 
said,  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  proflteth 
nothing. 

The  doctrine  that  we  verily  and  indeed  eat  the  flesh 
of  Christ  and  drink  His  blood,  is  founded  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  in  insti- 
tuting the  sacrament,  and  on  the  passage  here  quoted, 
from  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  as  I 
believe  this  does  not  directly  refer  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  up  this 
question  first — to  consider  what  is  taught  in  this  dis- 
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course.  I  have  reserved  it  for  this  section  of  my  Uttle 
work,  because  all  doctrine  inchning  to  tran substantia- 
tion mainly  rests  upon  it ;  but,  as  before  stated,  it 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly 
birth,  taught  also  to  Nicodemus  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  To  the  former,  who  professed  that  he  knew 
Jesus  came  from  God,  Christ  said,  in  effect,  that  no  man 
could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  did  he  not  come 
from  God ;  to  the  woman  He  said,  '  He  that  drinketh  of 
this  water  (of  Jacob's  well),  will  thirst  again,  but  he 
that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  give  him,  will  never 
thirst;'  and  to  the  Jews,  who  told  Him  that  Moses 
gave  them  bread  from  heaven.  He  said,  the  manna 
was  not  from  heaven,  '  The  bread  of  God  is  He  which 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  d^wdigiveih  life  unto  the  world. 
He  that  cometh  unto  Me  will  never  hunger,  and  he 
that  believeth  on  Me  will  never  thirst'  This  bread, 
He  goes  on  to  say,  is  His  flesh,  which  He  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  hunger  and  thirst  here  spoken  of  is 
satisfied  by  the  life  from  above,  of  which  He  discoursed 
to  Nicodemus  %  All  who  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  that  in  the  Eucharist  we  eat  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  m.ust  refer  this  discourse  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  fulfilment.  Whether  this  reference 
is  obvious  is  candidly  considered  by  the  present  iVrch- 
bishop  of  York,  in  a  contribution  to  Smith's  'Dictionary 
of  the  Bible/  vol.  i.  p.  1049,  who  says:  'Whether  this 
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passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree,  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  question  on  which  commentators 
have  been  much  divided,  but  two  observations  should 
in  some  degree  guide  our  interpretation :  the  one,  that 
if  the  primary  reference  of  the  discourse  had  been 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at 
the  institution  of  the  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time 
when  the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  appli- 
cation of  it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never 
even  heard;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in 
this  discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in 
instituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  all  reference  to  that  sacrament/  Here  the 
improbability  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  prhnarily 
alluded  to,  is  admitted ;  but  the  archbishop  in  his 
interpretation  connects  the  two  very  closely  by 
making  the  primary  reference  to  be  to  the  sacrifice 
and  death  of  Christ ;  whereas  that  we  derive  all  life 
from  Him,  is  the  first  great  truth  that  presents  itself: 
^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  i?t  you  J  At  present  I  am 
only  bespeaking  a  patient  hearing  by  showing  that  the 
close  connection  between  this  discourse  and  the 
Eucharist  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  should  say, 
with  Doddridge,  that  the  latter  was  intended  to  impress 
our  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
taught  in  the  discourse,  but  that  it  is  unwarrantable  to 
interpret  this  text  as  chiefly  referring  to  the  ordinance. 
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Alexander  Cruden — who  perhaps  had  more  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  than  any  other  Englishman  of  the 
last  century,  and  whose  work,  regarded  only  as  a  Bible 
dictionary,  is  an  extraordinary  task  for  one  man  to 
have  accomphshed,  and  which,  as  such,  has  been  much 
undervalued — ogives,  to  my  mind,  a  more  clear-sighted 
interpretation  of  the  principal  words  and  phrases  used 
in  this  discourse  than  I  have  met  with  elsewhere.  For 
example  : — Bread-,  '  To  bread  is  compared  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  true  food  for  the  soul  and  both  the 
author  and  matter  of  spiritual  life,  John  vi.  41,  55. 
We  are  one  bread,  i  Cor.  10,  17.  We  are  joined 
together  in  one  mystical  body,  and  declare  ourselves  to 
be  so,  by  our  fellowship  together  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  for  the  bread  we  there  eat  is  one 
bread,  and  the  wine  we  drink  is  one  wine,  though  the 
one  be  composed  pf  many  grains  of  corn,  and  the 
other  made  up  of  many  particular  grapes.'  Under 
Flesh',  '  To  be  one  flesh  denotes  a  most  inseparable 
union,  and  an  intimate  communion,  as  if  the  two  were 
but  one  person  or  one  body,  Gen.  ii.  24,  "  And  they 
shall  be  one  flesh."  This  phrase  is  used  by  the  apostle 
to  show  the  union  and  communion  that  is  between 
Christ  and  behevers,  Eph,  v.  30,  31.  Flesh  also  sig- 
nifies the  human  nature  of  Christ The  flesh  of 

Christ  signifies  whole  Christ,  both  God  and  man  in  one 
Person,  John  vi.  55.  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  that 
is,   I  myself,  with  all  My  benefits,  being  received 
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and  applied  by  faith/  I  think  the  principal  thing 
taught  in  this  discourse,  is  that  Christ  is  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  our  natural  as  well  as  of  our  spiritual 
hfe;  that  our  flesh  is  His  flesh,  and  His  ours — ^we 
in  Him,  and  He  in  us — that  we  could  not  partake 
of  His  spirit  did  we  not  partake  of  His  flesh.  We 
could  have  no  life  in  us.  Without  further  preface 
I  will  now  attempt  to  give  an  epitome  of  this  sermon 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  not  addressed  to  His  disci- 
ples, to  whom  it  was  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  strangers,  whom  He 
had  probably  never  seen  before  the  preceding  day, 
when  He  miraculously  fed  them.  From  the  words, 
*  The  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews  was  nigh.  When 
Jesus  then  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  com- 
pany come  unto  Him,'  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were 
pilgrims  going  up  to  the  feast,  and  amongst  them 
might  be  masters  in  Israel,  who,  like  Nicodemus, 
would  be  more  disposed  to  question  and  argue  than  to 
receive  instruction,  and  to  whom,  according  to  His 
custom.  He  would  speak  in  parables.  At  all  events,  a 
distinction  is  observed  between  the  Jews  whom  He 
addresses  and  His  disciples.  The  multitude  followed 
Him  across  the  lake  to  Tiberias,  whither  He  had  with- 
drawn Himself  with  His  disciples.  On  their  arrival 
our  Lord  thus  addressed  them.  *Ye  seek  me,  not 
because  ye  understood  the  signs  (earthly  food,  signs  of 
the  heavenly),  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and 
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were  filled.'  Seeing  they  saw,  and  did  not  perceive. 
'  AVork  not,'  he  continues, '  to  eat  that  which  perisheth, 
but  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  which  the 
Son  of  Man  will  give  unto  you ;  for  Him  hath  God 
the  Father  sealed.' 

To  this  they  said,  *  What  shall  we  do  that  we  mighf 
work  the  works  of  God  % '  Probably  meaning  '  such 
works  as  Thou  doest.'  He  replies,  *This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  should  believe  on  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent.'  Then  they  said  to  Him,  *  What  then  is 
this  sign  which  Thou  makest,  that  we  may  understand 
and  believe  Thee  %  What  dost  Thou  work  %  Our 
fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  as  it  is 
written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.' 
Christ  answers,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses 
gave  you  not  the  bread  from  heaven,  but  My  Father 
giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  for  the  bread  of 
God  is  He  who  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world.'  We  are  not  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  or  not  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  ate  this 
bread  from  heaven ;  St.  Paul  expressly  says,  on  the 
authority  of  these,  Christ's  words,  that  they  did. 
'They  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat;  and  did  all 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  :  for  they  drank  from 
the  Rock  which  followed,  and  the  Rock  was  Christ.' 
Then  said  they  unto  Him,  *Lord,  evermore  give  us 
this  bread.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the 
bread  of  life :  he  that  cometh  to  Me  will  never  hunger, 
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and  he  that  believeth  on  me  will  never  thirst.*  This 
He  repeats  again  and  again,  with  some  variation  of 
expression,  and,  perhaps  meaning,  the  full  force  of 
which  is  above  human  comprehension :  '  He  that 
believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  hfe.  I  am  that 
bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.  I  am  the  bread  which  liveth  (or  hath 
life  in  itself,  h  aprog  6  ^wj),  which  came  down  from 
heaven ;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever.'  'As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me  and  I  hve 
by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me  even  he  shall  live 
by  Me.' 

There  is  doubtless  much  here  that  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand ;  on  such  a  subject,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise 1  But  if  to  eat  of  the  bread  from  heaven  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  be  born  from  above,  to  be  regene- 
rated, these  expressions  present  no  more  difficulty, 
but  exactly  accord  with  St.  Paul's  view  of  regeneration, 
that  it  is  to  partake  of — to  eat,  so  to  speak — of  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ.  If  any  man  doubt 
the  identity,  wholly  or  in  part,  between  these  doctrines, 
let  him  compare  the  whole  of  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus — of  which  I  have  given  only  a  part — with 
this,  and  say  whether  the  scope  and  tendency  is  not 
the  same  in  both.     In  both.  He  intimates^  things  are 
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taught  which  could  only  be  known  to^^^^J'55iia^    «.^  K 
come  down  from  heaven.  ^^^^^^^^^  *^   ^ 

After  asking  Nicodemus  how  it  was  possible  for 
those  who  beheved  Him  not  when  He  told  them 
earthly  things,  to  believe  when  He  told  them  heavenly 
things,  He  thus  explains  the  matter  of  what  He 
taught  :  *  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but 
He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
Man  which  is  in  heaven.  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God 
sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved. 
He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  condemned  ;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because 
he  hath  notbeHeved  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  Hght,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved. 
But  he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his 
deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God.'  The  exact  coincidence  of  doctrine  in  these 
two  discourses  must  become  more  strongly  impressed 
upon  us  as  we  proceed ;  at  present  we  have  to  consider 
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the  somewhat  startling  assertion  that  if  a  man  eat  of  the 
bread  of  Hfe  he  will  live  for  ever.  *  Whosoever  eateth 
My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood,  hath  everlasting  life/ 
these,  and  other  expressions  of  like  import,  appear  to 
me  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  that  righteousness 
which  St.  Paul  imputes  to  those  who  are  in  Christ :  that 
they  are  dead  with  Him  unto  sin,  risen  with  Him  unto 
righteousness.  The  only  conclusion  I  could  arrive  at 
with  regard  to  this  perfection  was,  that  we  attain  to  it 
only  in  so  far  as  we  are  Christ's  and  live  unto  Him ; 
and  this,  I  think,  Christ  teaches  in  the  passage  before 
us  :  *  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  Him.'  The  converse 
must  be  true  also.  He  that  abideth  in  Me,  eateth  My 
flesh ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  Christ  teaches  under 
the  figure  of  the  vine  and  the  branches.  A  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  *he  that 
abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  beareth  much  fruit :'^ 
fruit  unto  righteousness.  What  He  says  also  of  the 
Heavenly  Vine-dresser,  that  He  taketh  away  unfruitful 
branches  and  pruneth  the  fruitful,  that  they  may  bear 
more  fruit,  agrees  very  closely  with  what  He  here 
says — that  no  man  can  come  unto  Him  and  eat  of  the 
bread  from  heaven,  except  God  the  Father  draw  him. 
If  we  dismiss  from  our  imaginations  the  idea  that  all 
who  are  not  called  are  doomed  to  eternal  fire,  this 
declaration  will  not  disturb  us  more  than  the  thought 
*  John  XV.  5. 
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that  the  life  of  the  body  also  comes  from  God.  The 
promise  of  everlasting  life  to  all  who  come  to  Him, 
beheve  in  Him,  and  abide  in  Him,  He  affirmed  at 
all  times,  not  only  that  they  should  receive  it,  but 
that  they  had  it  in  possession.  To  Martha,  when  she 
said  she  knew  that  her  brother  would  rise  again  at  the 
resurrection,  He  said  :  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  beHeveth 
in  Me,  shall  never  die.'  There  is  therefore  no  peculiar 
difficulty  attaching  to  the  doctrine  that  those  who  eat 
the  tnie  bread  from-  heaven  will  never  die — that  is, 
spiritually ;  but  it  is  also  here  declared  that  whosoever 
eateth  Christ's  flesh  and  drinkethHis  blood  hath  eternal 
life;  and  as  I  cannot  but  believe  that  by  His  flesh  and 
blood  is  meant  His  human  nature,  of  which  all  men 
partake,  I  think  the  bread  of  life  and  the  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  be  identical.  I  think  also,  if  we  look  closely  into 
the  text,  that  they  are  not  declared  to  be  so.  It  is  not 
said  that  His  flesh  and  blood  came  down  from  heaven, 
nor  that  they  who  partake  of  them  will  never  hunger  or 
thirst.  This  promise  must  be  confined  to  the  faithful, 
being  in  substance  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  last  of 
the  beatitudes;  not  to  hunger  and  to  be  satisfied  being 
the  same  thing.  The  words  *  If  a  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  My  flesh,'  do  not,  I  think,  give  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Greek,  kcli  6  aproc  It  ov  lyo)  cwtw.     We  make 
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li  redundant.  I  read  it,  ^  This  bread  is  moreover^  or  is 
also^  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give,  or  offer,  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  life  of  the  world.* 

The  next  declaration  which,  in  our  translation, 
seems  strongly  to  support  our  Church's  doctrine,  that 
we  eat  Christ's  flesh  as  nourishment,  will,  I  think, 
when  closely  examined,  be  found  to  tell  against  it: 
*  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  in- 
deed.' The  words  ftpioaLc  and  Troctc,  here  rendered 
meat  and  drink,  strictly  mean  eating  and  drinking^  not 
that  which  is  eaten  or  drunk.  As  iroirjtTLQ  means 
making  or  poesy,  7ro/r;/ia^  the  thing  made,  or  the 
poem,  so  ppuxTig  is  the  eating,  ppwjjia  the  thing  eaten; 
TTOfftg  is  drinking,  irofia  the  thing  drunk.  The  word 
most  frequently  translated  meat,  is  r/oo0>/  food;  and 
though   PpuKTLQ  is,  as  eating  in   English,    sometimes 

*  In  my  Essay  on  Poetic  Beauty  I  tried  to  demonstrate,  but 
got  none  to  attend,  that  the  one  reason  why  Aristotle's  imitative 
theory  of  poetry  was  misunderstood  and  neglected  was,  that  the 
distinction  was  not  preserved  between  -jtoitjo-is  and  7roii7jua,  be- 
tween )uijUT7(ris  and  ixifirjixa ;  this  theory  is,  that  poesis,  poesy,  or 
making  is  imitating,  fxifiriins.  That  the  poem  or  thing  made, 
may,  and  must,  have  many  adjuncts,  many  great  and  beautiful 
qualities  not  essentially  poetic  ;  but  that  the  one  thing  which  dis- 
tinguishes poetry  from  prose  is  imitating,  imagery  or  imagination. 
This  is  definite  and  intelligible,  whilst  all  modern  theories  of 
poetry  that  I  have  seen,  seem  mere  declamations  on  the  spiritual, 
the  unseen,  and  the  infinite,  about  a  priesthood,  *  not  in  the  roll 
of  common  men.'  But  it  is  by  their  fruits  that  we  know  them, 
and  must  judge  them;  there  is  but  one  light,  and  that  is  from 
above,  and  this,  in  us,  is  often  darkness.  All  that  is  to  be  ac- 
quired is  knowledge. 
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used  to  signify  whereof  to  eat,  it  is  when  nothing 
is  specified  of  the  nature  of  the  food — simply  some- 
thing to  be  eaten.  Thus  when  His  disciples  pressed 
their  Master  to  eat,  after  his  discourse  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  He  said:  *I  have  that  whereof  to 
eat  {j^pCjaiv  (payelv)  which  ye  know  not  of; '  when  He 
signifies  what  it  is — '  My  meat  is  * — He  uses  the  word 
/3/[)oijua.  St.  Paul,  too,  referring  to  this  very  passage 
as  importing  that  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  fed  upon 
Christ,  for  spiritual  meat  and  drink  uses  the  words 
/3pa>jua  and  Tro/xa.  But  there  is  another  passage, 
already  quoted,  which,  I  think,  proves  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  meat  and  drink  by  which  His  flesh  was 
nourished  and  sustained  are  here  meant.  When 
Christ  bids  the  disciples  not  to  take  anxious  thought 
what  they  should  eat,  or  what  they  should  drink,  or 
what  they  should  put  on,  the  soul,  He  says,  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body,  the  fleshly  tabernacle  of  the 
soul  (which  is  meat),  is  more  than  the  raiment  which 
covers  it.  His  meaning  here  must  be  that  His  flesh 
and  blood  were  of  the  substance  of  solid  and  liquid 
food;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth;  that  as  man  He  was  in  all  things  conformed  to 
His  brethren.  This  will  be  more  evident  if  we  compare 
the  substance  of  this  discourse,  and  that  with  Nico- 
demus,  and  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  with  some 
passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  which 
are  evidently  comments  upon  them.     The  doctrine 
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taught',  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  His  So?i,  is  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  nowhere  so  elaborated  as  in  these 
discourses,  and  the  expositions  of  these  two  apostles. 
In  these  expositions,  whilst  all  that  Christ  teaches  of 
the  bread  of  life,  the  life  from  above  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
is,  minutely  dwelt  upon,  the  only  comment  upon  His 
words,  that  we  must  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood, 
is,  that  He  took  on  Him  our  flesh.  To  eat  the  flesh 
of  Christ  and  drink  His  blood  is  a  phrase  nowhere 
used  except  in  this  sermon  on  the  bread  of  life.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  flesh  is  here  said  to  profit  nothing, 
as  giving  life,  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  by  the 
Church  does  really  appear  a  thing  to  wonder  at." 

The  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  an 
epitome  of  all  that  Christ  taught  on  regeneration,  the 
birth  from  above,  or  the  bread  from  heaven.  St.  John 
ascribes  all  power  to  Christ  in  God,  before  all  worlds, 
and  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  as  claimed  by  Christ 
in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus ;  and  almost 
quotes  the  words,  in  which  Christ  at  the  same  time 
condemns  the  world  for  rejecting  the  light  which  was 
come  unto  it.  '  In  Him  was  Hfe,  and  the  hfe  was 
the  light  of  man  ;  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not  ....  That 
was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  (kindleth  the  lamp  of 
.life  in)  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  On 
this  light  St.  John  dwells  chiefly  in  his  epistles,  and 
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very  pointedly  refers  to  the  sermon  on  the  bread  of 
life  :  '  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life  '  (hath  no  life  in  him). 
Again  and  again  he  says  *  Abide  in  Him/  and  this 
Christ  says  is  to  eat  His  flesh  ;  of  this  St.  John  says 
nothing,  unless  he  regards  it  as  our  being  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  Christ.  *  Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of 
God.'  So  also  in  the  prefatory  verses  of  his  Gospel : 
'  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,'  is 
the  only  comment  on  Christ's  words,  that  we  abide 
in  Him,  are  one  with  Him,  by  partaking  of  His  flesh 
and  blood.  The  commencement  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
introduction  of  St.  John's  Gospel;  and  the  connection 
with  the  discourses  which  we  have  been  considering 
is  even  more  pointed.  He  commences  by  ascribing, 
in  very  similar  language,  that  power  over  all  things 
created,  which  Christ  claimed  to  Himself,  as  the  life 
from  above  and  the  bread  of  life  ;  and  after  dwelling 
on  the  glory  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  Him,  as 
compared  with  the  law  ordained  through  angels  and 
Moses  as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  and  quoting 
David  as  saying,  that  God  had  made  all  the  works 
of  His  hands  subject  to  man,  he  says  :  '  Now  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him,  but  we  see 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suffering  of  death,   crowned  with  glory  and 
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honour,  that  He  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
death  for  every  man.'  St.  Paul  then  insists  on  the 
oneness  between  Christ  and  the  children  which  God 
had  given  him,  and  adds  :  *  Forasmuch  then  as  the 
children  partook  in  common  of  flesh  and  blood.  He 
also  in  the  same  manner  partook  of  them,  that  He 
might  by  death  abolish  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devil.  .  .  .  Wherefore  it  behoved 
Him,  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto,  or  the  same 
as  (ofjonjjdrjycu),  His  brethren,  to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.'  This  exactly  corresponds 
with  a  passage  already  quoted  in  illustration  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  the  death  unto  sin,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  :  '  There  is  therefore  no  condemnation 
for  them,  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.  For  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  Hfe  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For  what  it  was  impossible 
for  the  law  to  do,  in  that  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God,  having  sent  His  own  Son,  in  the  likeness,  or 
under  the  same  conditions,  of  the  flesh  of  sin,  and  for 
sin,  hath  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.'  There  is  little 
in  these  passages  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  sinful  flesh 
which  Christ  assumed,  though  He  made  it  sinless,  *  is 
our  spiritual  food  and  sustenance,'  but  we  may  well 
believe  that  St.  Paiil  had  in  mind  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  discoursing  to  Nicodemus  of  the  flesh  and  of 
the  Spirit.    *  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to 
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condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not 
condemned,  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned 
already  ;'  and  that  this  is  to  the  same  purport  as  *  the 
bread  which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world/  Doubtless  the  sacrifice  of 
His  body  on  the  cross  is  here  referred  to,  and  that 
beHevers  would  live  by  His  death ;  but  the  theme  of 
His  discourse  is,  that  He  is  and  ever  was  ^  the  fountain 
of  life/ 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe  an  abrupt  change  from 
the  future  to  the  present,  in  our  Lord's  language.  He 
throughout  promises  that  He  ivillgive  the  bread  of  life 
— will  give  His  flesh  ;  but  in  reply  to  the  incredulous 
sneer,  *  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat]' 
He  says,  *  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.' 
There  is  no  life  but  that  which  He  gives,  and  He 
only  gives  it  through  the  flesh  which  He  created,  and 
which  He  had  then  assumed,  which  was  His  in  the 
counsel  of  God  before  all  worlds — the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Christ's  teaching  is,  that  man  cannot  live  without 
flesh  and  spirit,  but  that  the  spirit  is  the  life,  the  light. 
As  the  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye,  and  when  the  eye 
is  diseased  the  body  is  all  darkness,  so  when  the 
light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness,  how  much  greater  is 
that  darkness ;  if  the  life  is  death,  how  awful  that 
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death — the  death  in  sin.  Regeneration  St.  Paul 
makes  the  resurrection  from  this  death,  which  we  can 
only  affirm  to  have  been  perfected  in  Christ.  Isaiah 
and  St.  John  saw  it  perfected  in  heaven  in  those  who 
*will  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  nor 
will  the  sun  light  on  them  nor  any  heat,  for  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  will  feed  them, 
and  will  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters.'^ 
As  St.  Paul  declared  all  Christians  baptized  into  the 
perfection  of  Christ,  so  He  Himself  says  that  all 
who  are  in  Him  will  attain  to  this  perfection.  All 
difficulty  is  removed  to  those  who  take  literally  the 
pj:omise,  here  so  often  repeated,  that  He  will  raise  up — 
that  is,  to  salvation — all  at  the  last  day ;  but  it  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  the  sterner  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment;  the  wicked,  in  another  sense,  have  ever- 
lasting life.  It  cannot  apply  to  all  who  are  said  to  eat 
the  bread  of  life  at  the  Eucharist:  our  Church  at  least 
teaches,  that  many  eat  and  drink  their  own  damna- 
tion ;  and  if  we  restrict  the  promise  to  those  who  eat 
in  faith,  it  seems  quite  superfluous,  as  it  is  made  in 
innumerable  instances  without  the  condition  of  eating, 
which  is  attached  to  it  on  the  authority  of  this  simple 
passage.  As  regards  this  life,  I  can  only  suppose 
that  to  eat  the  bread  of  life  is  to  live  to  Christ,  to 
abide  in  Him.     Bunsen,  writing  to  a  lady  perplexed  by 

*  Rev.  vi.  1 6,  17,  and  Isaiah  xlv.  10. 
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doubts,  says  :  *  The  way  to  eternal  life,  lies  in  eating 
the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ — that  is,  in 
merging  our  own  selfishness  in  a  course  of  life 
adopting  and  taking  in  His  divine  self-devotedness, 
in  love  to  the  brethren,  in  progressive  self-renun- 
ciation/ 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  but  that,  if  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  very  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  and  our  spiritual  food,  He  would  have 
declared  them  so  to  be  at  the  institution  of  that  sacra- 
ment, and  not  have  left  His  disciples  to  infer  it  from 
this  conversation  with  the  unbelieving  Jews:  still  more 
impossible  that  had  His  disciples  so  understood  Him, 
three  out  of  the  four  Evangelists  should  not  have 
recorded  this  conversation,  nor  any  promise  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  to  strengthen  and  refresh  our 
souls.  Very  good  reasons  may  be  given  why  St.  John 
would  be  Hkely  to  recall  these  discourses,  from  among 
the  many  things  which  he  says  Jesus  did  and  said  which 
had  not  been  written.  He  lived  to  see  the  birth  of 
the  heresy  of  Cerinthus;  Irenseus,  indeed,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  his  Gospel  was  written  expressly  to  re- 
fute it.  The  most  prominent  tenet  in  this  heresy  was 
a  denial  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh — maintaining 
that  His  divinity  descended  on  Him  at  His  baptism. 
Cerinthus  held  also  that  the  world  was  not  made  by 
Christ,  but  by  angelic  agency.  These  two  heresies  are 
combated  more  directly  by  St.  John  than  by  any  other 
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writer  in  the  New  Testament,  unless  it  be  St.  Paul, 
who  on  these  subjects  maybe  looked  upon  as  his  com- 
mentator. In  the  passage  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Hebrews,  just  quoted,  he  connects  His  glory  as  the 
Creator  with  His  incarnation,  and  shows  that  these 
are  quite  apart  from  angels,  whose  nature  He  did 
not  assume. 

I  propose  to  take  only  a  very  general  review  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  truths  revealed 
concerning  it  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  lie  in  a  very 
small  compass  and  offer  little  matter  for  criticism.  My 
object  in  writing  is  not  to  expound,  but  to  expose  error, 
and  this  I  should  not  attempt  to  do,  did  I  not  beheve 
that  I  saw  a  more  obvious  interpretation  of  a  particular 
passage  and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  than  that  which  I  attempt  to  refute.  The  better 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  in 
breaking  the  bread  and  distributing  the  cup  at  the  Last 
Supper,  we  should  well  consider  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  uttered.  This  is,  I  think,  very  much  lost  sight 
of  in  the  formularies  of  our  Church.  In  the  Catechism 
there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  sacrament  which  that 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  superseded — the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over; and  in  the  Communion  Service  the  only  allusion 
to  it,  that  I  can  recall,  is  the  prefatory  collect  for 
Easter  Day.  Of  late  years  I  have  often  seen  the  Last 
Supper  spoken  of  as  the  first  celebration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist.   This  has  appeared  to  me  something  new,  but  for 
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aught  I  know,  it  may  have  been  taught  long  ago, 
without  my  observing  it;  it  certainly  was  not  the  idea 
that  I  had  always  entertained,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can 
be  niaintained.  Christ  and  the  apostles  met  expressly 
to  eat  the  Passover — eating  the  unleavened  bread  and 
drinking  of  the  cup,  even  singing  the  hymn,  were  all 
to  be  observed  in  its  celebration.  But,  beside  all  this, 
the  primary  object  of  the  new  ordinance,  that  it  was 
to  be  observed  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  for- 
bids us  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  The  old  covenant 
was  not  abolished  by  the  death  of  the  Covenanter. 
The  Christian  Passover  was  not  sacrificed  for  us,  as 
when  St.  Paul  exhorted  the  Corinthian  church  to 
keep  the  feast  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words 
when  breaking  and  distributing  the  paschal  bread? 
He  said,  *  Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body.'  In  one  sense, 
they  were  literally  true;  bread — that  is,  food— was  the 
very  substance  of  His  body;  and,  doubtless,  this  is 
one  of  the  blessed  truths  signified — that  we  are  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  Him ;  *  we  in  Him  and  He 
in  us; '  as  St.  Paul  says,  *  We  being  many  are  one  bread, 
one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  one  bread.'  ^  But  this 
is  not  all  that  was  signified  by  the  bread;  it  was.  He 
said,  His  body  given  for  them  (broken  for  them,  as  St. 

>  I  Cor.  X.  17. 
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Paul  interprets  Him) — then  on  the  eve  of  being  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  *  The  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 
In  neither  instance  can  the  reference  to  His  death  be 
mistaken,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  bread 
which  He  gave  to  them  at  the  Passover  would  give  or 
sustain  life;  the  future  feast,  like  that  which  they  were 
celebrating,  was  to  be  commemorative — to  show  forth 
His  death ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
terms  My  flesh  and  My  body  can  be  synonymous, 
or  that  the  twelve  apostles  could  be  told  to  eat  His 
flesh  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Jews  were  told  they 
must  eat  it — to  have  life. 

Wherever  the  words  flesh  and  blood  occur  else- 
where in  the  new  Testament,  they  mean,  as  they  have 
always  meant  in  ordinary  discourse,  huma?i  nature — the 
natural  life ;  but  can  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  body 
and  blood  in  the  Eucharist?  In  a  material  sense 
the  blood  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  body  as  the  flesh 
or  the  bones.  There  is  no  stress,  moreover,  laid  upon 
the  act  of  eating  or  drinking  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  any  virtue  is  attached  to  it.  St.  Matthew  only 
records  that  Christ  commanded  them  to  eat  and  drink; 
St.  Mark  says  of  the  cup  simply  that  He  gave  it  to 
them  and  they  drank,  and  St.  Luke  that  He  took  bread 
and  brake  it  and  gave  it  to  them  saying,  ^  This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  Me.*  As  regards  the  cup,  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke  differs  somewhat  from  those  of  Matthew 
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and  Mark.  These  two  give  Christ's  words  on  deliver- 
ing it,  *This  is  My  blood  of  the  new  covenant;'  whilst 
Luke  has  them,  *  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  My 
blood;  ^  and  that  the  three  mean  the  same  is  shown 
by  St.  Paul's  taking  the  words  as  recorded  by  Luke. 
Now  to  say  this  cup  is  the  sign  of  the  new  covenant, 
or  of  My  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  new  gospel  covenant 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  Covenanter  of  the  old, 
by  which  that  was  annulled  and  the  new  established; 
but  by  what  perversion  of  language  could  the  dis- 
ciples be  said  to  drink  the  covenant,  not  then  com- 
plete, or  His  blood,  not  then  poured  out  ?  Doubtless 
St.  Paul  refers  to  these  very  words  when  he  says 
Moses  took  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  saying  this 
is  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  The  blood  of  sacrifice 
was  a  sign  of  Christ's  death,  as  promised  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world;  the  cup  was  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
sacrifice  completed — that  the  Son  of  Man  had  drained 
the  cup  which  His  heavenly  Father  had  given  Him. 

It  is  not  said,  this  bread  is  My  body,  ovroq^  but  this 
thing,  rovTo,  It  might  be,  without  a  violation  of  gram- 
mar, this  cup  is  My  blood,  but  not  this  wine.  It  is 
this  thing — this  that  I  do.  No  stress  is  laid  upon  one 
part  of  the  sign  or  ordinance  above  another ;  it  is  taken 
as  a  whole :  the  blessing,  or  giving  thanks — the  eating 
— the  drinking,  all  are  comprised  in  the  words  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  Me.     As  a  sign,  all  is  intelligible; 
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but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
narrative  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  mystery  con- 
sists in  eating  the  very  flesh  and  drinking  the  very 
blood  of  Christ.  I  know  that  these  words  this  do  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  Romanizing  section  of  our 
Church  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Eucharist 
is  a  sacrifice.  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  the  argument 
is  j  but  it  is,  I  suppose,  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Arnold 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  '  The  Newmanite 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  "Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me,"  you  confess  to  have  startled  you. 
Surely  it  may  well  startle  any  man,  for  no  Unitarian 
comment  on  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  monstrous.'  ^  The  Greek  word  ttoieIv 
here  translated  do^  is  more  properly  make^  act  or 
represent.  It  is  constantly  used  in  the  New  Testament 
for  making  a  sign.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  a  passage 
we  have  been  considering.  When,  after  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves,  the  Jews  came  to  Christ,  He  told  them, 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  sign,  and  presently 
they  said,  '  What  sign,  then,  dost  thou  show  or  7nakeV 
But  there  is  another  example  nearer  at  hand.  At  the 
Last  Supper,  Christ  made,  or  gave  to  His  disciples, 
another  very  remarkable  sign,  in  which  He  twice  used 
the  word  in  this  sense.  I  allude  to  His  act  of  con- 
descension in   washing  His   disciples'  feet.      When 

*  Life  of  Arjtoldj  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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Peter  would  not  permit  it,  He  said,  'What  I  do  or  sig- 
nify, thou  knowest  not  yet,  but  wilt  know  presently.' 
And  when  He  had  finished.  He  said  to  them  all, 
'  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  or  signified  V  That  this 
sign  has  not  been  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Last  Supper  is,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  only  the  pre- 
face to,  not  a  part  of,  that  which  showed  forth  Christ's 
death.  Had  He  concluded  it  with  the  words  this  do, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
His  meaning;  and  had  the  apostles  done  this  in  cele- 
brating the  Eucharistic  feast,  the  Church  would,  in  the 
w^ords  Christ  used,  bidding  Peter  participate  in  the 
sign,  have  had  much  more  authority  for  attaching  a 
miraculous  spiritual  virtue  to  the  washing,  than  to  the 
eating  and  drinking.  For  the  latter  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  authority  in  the  institution,  and  to  me  the 
narrative  is  much  more  affecting  and  impressive, 
understanding  simply,  that  the  disciples  were  to  do  as 
He  did,  in  remembrance  of  Him,  to  show  forth  His 
death,  and  their  communion  and  fellowship  with  Him, 
and  with  each  other,  than  it  would  have  been  had 
their  Lord  plainly  declared  that  in  so  doing  they 
would  have  spiritual  strength  miraculously  imparted  to 
them.  Would  not  this  be  virtually  to  declare  that 
without  this  supernatural  aid,  the  one  sacrifice  was  not 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  1 

The  idea  that  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
glorified   Saviour  is  imparted  in  this  sacrament,  de- 
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stroys  altogether  the  significance  of  the  sign.  It  is 
His  body,  broken,  Hfeless,  hanging  on  the  cross,  His 
blood  poured  out  for  us  on  the  earth,  of  which  it  was 
intended  to  remind  us.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  life,  but  of 
the  death  of  Christ ;  as  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  was  a  sign  that  all  life  proceeds  from  Him,  and 
by  Him  is  regenerated.  I  know  it  is  taught  that  the 
one  sacrament  gives  spiritual  life,  and  the  other  sus- 
tains it;  but  how  can  this  distinction  be  maintained  ? 
*  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  ^^ /^^z/^  no  life  m  you.^  He  is  the  only 
source,  as  He  is  the  only  stay,  of  the  spiritual  life — the 
Spirit  within  us. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  what  is  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  by  those  who 
speak  of  it  after  its  institution ;  and  I  think  very  little 
will  be  found  to  support  the  doctrine  of  a  miraculous 
efficacy,  or  to  identify  it  with  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ.  Nowhere  is  any  par- 
ticular stress  laid  upon  eating  or  drinking ;  frequently 
neither  is  mentioned ;  the  predominant  idea  seeming 
to  be  that  of  cofnmunion,  and  this  associated  with  one 
part  of  the  sign,  the  breaking  of  bread.  There  is, 
indeed,  good  reason  for  believing  that  our  Lord  did 
twice  distribute  the  bread  sacramentally,  after  His 
resurrection,  there  being  no  mention  of  the  cup.  St. 
Luke  records  how,  at  Emmaus,  *As  He  sat  (or 
reclined)  with  them,  He  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
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and  brake,  and  gave  to  them  ....  and  they  told  how 
He  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.'  ^  St.  John 
relates  how,  on  His  appearance  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
He  said  to  the  disciples,  on  their  coming  to  the 
shore,  *  Come  and  dine  (apitTTiiffars)  .  .  .  Jesus  then 
Cometh,  and  taketh  bread,  and  giveth  them,  and  fish 
likewise.'  ^  On  neither  occasion  is  it  said  that  Jesus 
ate  with  His  disciples.  The  almost  incredible  fact  that 
He  did  eat  and  drink  with  them  after  His  resurrection, 
affirmed  by  St.  Luke,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  by 
those  who,  not  regarding  the  sacred  writers  as  infalli- 
ble, think  that  verbal  and  circumstantial  inaccuracies 
do  not  impair  the  credibihty  of  their  narratives.  Luke 
professes  to  record  some  things  which  he  had  only 
heard  from  the  report  of  eye-witnesses  ;  and  there  is, 
in  what  he  writes  on  this  matter,  internal  evidence  that 
he  confused  two  very  remarkable  incidents,  so  as  to 
give  neither  accurately.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
he  says  that  Christ  ate  after  His  resurrection,  was 
when  He  showed  His  hands  and  feet,  and  the  food 
He  ate  is  said  to  be  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  honey- 
comb. The  very  words,  too,  which  John  says  He  used 
at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  are  here  given  to  Him,  *Have 
ye  any  meat?*  Luke  does  not  mention  Thomas  at  all, 
but  he  was  present  at  the  Sea  of  GaHlee,  as  St.  John 
was  also,  and  no  doubt  on  both  occasions;  Luke  was 

'  Luke  xxiv.  30-35.  '  John  xxi.  12,  13. 
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not  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  probably  not  at  the 
other  appearance  of  Christ's,  so  that  if  the  two  narra- 
tives are  irreconcilable,  as  I  think  they  are,  we  must 
correct  Luke's  by  the  fuller  account  of  John. 

I  do  not  consider  this  digression  irrelevant.  The 
sacramental  character  of  these  two  meals  cannot  but  be 
felt,  and  if  they  were  not  sacramental,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  w^hat  they  were.  Christ  risen,  presiding 
but  not  partaking,  must  have  invested  them  with  incon- 
ceivable solemnity.  Whatever  view  we  take  of  it,  this 
appearance  of  our  Lord  to  the  seven  disciples  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  is  a  very  memorable  event.  It  was  a 
re-enacting  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes — 
possibly  on  the  very  spot  where  He  first  performed  it. 
This  undoubtedly  must  induce  the  supposition  that 
both  are  signs  of  Christ's  feeding  us  with  the  bread  of 
life,  and  this  I  have  never  questioned.  Doubtless,  the 
bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sign  of  that  bread  we 
are  taught  to  pray  for  day  by  day;  and  so  was  the 
bread  in  these  miraculous  acts,  and  the  fishes  also — or 
rather  the  whole  miracle  was  a  sign  that  He  feeds  us, 
as  with  natural,  so  with  spiritual  life.  But  it  is  never 
contended  that  the  bread  or  fishes  were  His  flesh  :  the 
lesson  is,  that  it  is  through  our  partaking  of  His  flesh, 
that  He  imparts  to  us  His  Spirit. 

The  notices  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  are  confined  to  two  or 
three  brief  allusions  in  the  former,  and  to  the  Epistles 
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of  St.  Paul.  St.  Luke  on  each  occasion  mentions  it 
simply  as  the  breaking  of  bread.  '  They  continued 
stedfastly  in  communion,  and  in  breaking  of  bread ; ' 

*  Breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their 
meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  ^  At  first 
the  daily  meal  was  made  a  sacramental  communion, 
at  which  wine  probably  was  not  generally  partaken  of, 
the  bread  being  specially  the  symbol  of  communion. 
When  Luke  again  mentions  this  sacrament,  the  daily 
administration  would  seem  to  have  been  discontinued. 
At  Troas,  many  years  later,  he  says:  *Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to 
break  bread^  Paul  preached.'^  Nothing  more  is  said 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Acts ;  the  description  he 
gives  of  the  supper  at  Emmaus  closely  approaches  it; 
and  even  in  St.  Paul's  taking  bread,  and  breaking  it, 

*  giving  thanks  to  God  in  the  presence  of  them  all,' 
when  he  assured  the  shipwrecked  crew  that  they 
would  be  saved,  there  is  more  to  remind  us  of  it  than 
in  any  other  passage  in  his  history  of  the  apostoHc 
Church. 

St.  Paul,  I  think,  only  mentions  this  sacrament,  in 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Corinth;  and  he 
possibly  might  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  but  for 
their  gross  and  scandalous  desecration  of  it.  There 
is  no  direct  mention  of  it  in  the  Epistles  of  other 

*  Acts  ii.  42-46.  *  Acts  XX.  7. 
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apostles.  Regarding  it  as  a  daily  or  weekly  com- 
memorative service,  as  familiar  to  them  as  daily 
prayer,  there  is  in  this  nothing  remarkable ;  but  if  we 
suppose  that  it  w^as  then  held  to  be  the  one  channel 
through  which  Christ  was  communicated,  or  rather 
that  it  was  Christ  himself  communicated  to  the  soul, 
tliis  silence  appears  indeed  unaccountable.  St.  Paul's 
first  notice  of  it  is  incidental.  He  is  forbidding  the 
Christian  converts  to  partake  of  heathen  sacrifices: 
*  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of 
daemons,  or  divinities  of  the  heathen ;  ye  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of 
daemons.'  The  illustration  which  he  uses  precludes, 
I  think,  the  possibifity  of  his  holding  that  they  did  at 
the  Lord's  table  partake  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ — that  is,  more  than  they  did  at  all  times.  The 
conclusion  he  comes  to  is,  that  if  they  partook  of  their 
sacrifices,  they  would  be  in  communion  with  the 
idolaters.  *  Behold,'  he  says,  *  Israel  after  the  flesh; 
are  not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  partakers  of 
the  altar]'  If  they,  the  Christians,  partook  of  the 
victim  on  their  altar,  what  need  was  there  to  go  to 
the  Jewish  ritual  for  his  example? 

Before  he  thus  impresses  upon  them  that  they  can- 
not partake  of  the  Lord's  table,  if  they  are  partakers 
with  idolaters,  he  makes  a  very  plain  statement  of 
what  the  Lord's  Table,  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  is.  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
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nion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  1  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  % 
For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  for  we  are  all  par- 
takers of  one  bread.'  ^  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  explanation  of  what  is  signified  by  this  sacrament 
by  any  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  what  support  does  it  afford  to  the  doctrine  that 
in  it  our  souls  are  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  %  The  eating  and  drinking 
are  not  even  mentioned :  it  is  the  cup  which  we  bless  \ 
the  bread  which  we  break  \  and  the  one  paramount 
idea  is  that  of  communion.  The  cup  is  the  communion 
of  Christ's  blood;  the  bread  is  the  communion  of 
Christ's  body — not  the  medium  of  communion,  or  the 
communicating  of,  but  the  communion.  Our  Lord  at 
the  institution  speaks  of  the  cup^  which  He  gave  to  be 
passed  from  one  to  another  and  partaken  of  by  each. 
And  what  does  He  say  the  cup  is"?  According  to  Luke, 
*This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,*  according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  ^  My  blood  of  the  new  covenant ;' 
but  as  Paul  quotes,  *  is  the  covenant,'  the  two  phrases 
must  express  the  same  thing.  If  so,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  cup  can  be  said  to  be  the  bloody  the  covenant, 
and  the  communion  of  the  blood,  in  a  literal  sense] 
Take  it  as  the  sign  of  each,  and  all  is  clear  and  con- 
sistent.    The  cup  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  sealed 

^  I  Cor.  X.  i6. 
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with  the  blood  of  Christ,  into  which  we  are  admitted  ; 
and  the  bread  of  our  communion  with  Him  and  His 
members. 

The  word  communion  means  the  bond  of  mutual 
union.  Thus,  St.  Paul,  in  showing  how  Christ  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  men  brethren  and  children,  says: 
'Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  partook  of,  or 
were  in  the  communion  (^<f.KQivlovr\K()  of  flesh  and 
blood.  He  also  partook  with  them  of  the  same.'^  He 
partook  of  it,  that  He  might,  in  it,  fulfil  to  the  letter 
all  the  requirements  of  the  old  covenant,  and  offering 
up  a  spotless  sacrifice,  might  by  the  death  of  the 
Covenanter  establish  the  new  covenant  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  bread  is  a  sign  of  the  body,  of  the  blood 
as  much  as  of  the  flesh ;  the  one  bread — the  one  body 
— the  humanity  of  which  we  all  naturally  partake.  *  For 
we,  the  many  (ol  ttoWoI)  are  one  body,  for  we  are  a// 
partakers  of  one  bread.'  The  cup,  or  the  wine,  is  a 
sign  that  the  blood  of  Christ's  human  body  was  poured 
forth  for  us.  Being  in  communion  with  His  body, 
we  are  in  communion  with  His  blood — with  His  death, 
we  are  baptized  into  His  death. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  any  writer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ever  speaks  of  eating  the  dody  of  Christ.  Christ 
blessed  the  bread,  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  apostles 
to  eat,  saying,  This  thing,  all  this,  is  My  body ;  this 

*  Heb.  ii.  ii  e^  se^. 
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thing  do  ye  in  remembrance  of  Me.  St.  Paul  says, 
the  bread  broken  in  the  Eucharist  was  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ;  how  then  can  it  be  said  that  we 
eat  the  body  of  Christ?  Neither  is  it  ever  said  that 
we  drink  the  blood  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the 
Eucharist.  The  cup  in  Greek  (7ro7//|0ior)  being  neuter, 
the  words  this  is  my  blood  might  mean  this  cup^  with- 
out a  violation  of  grammar,  but  not  this  wine.  But 
even  had  the  words  been  as  they  are  misinterpreted. 
This  bread  is  My  body — eat  this:  this  wine  is  My  blood 
— drink  this,  the  terms  body  and  Mood cajmot  be  made 
co-extensive  withjlesk  and  blood.  The  body  and  flesh 
and  blood  mean  the  same  thing;  the  blood  regarded 
apart  from  the  body  means,  as  our  Lord  declared,  the 
^\i\oQdi poured  out  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.' 
Assuming,  then,  that  tO'  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  to 
partake  of  His  human  nature,  I  think  there  is  no 
truth  more  plainly  declared  in  the  New  Testament 
than  this — that  all  men  do  naturally  partake  of  it,  are 
members  of  His  body.  *  We  are  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones.' ^  St.  Paul 
everywhere  affirms  this  without  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion. *  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiri- 
tual body  ;'  and  it  is  from  being  adopted  into  brother- 
hood with  Christ  in  the  former,  that  we  are  adopted 
into  brotherhood  in  the  latter.  *  By  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  one  body.^  St.  Paul  argues  that 
*  Eph.  V.  30.  *  I  Cor.  xii.  13. 
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as  there  are  many  members  in  our  natural  bodies,  so 
are  there  many  members  in  the  spiritual  body,  the 
Church;  but  that  there  ought  to  be  no  schism.  That 
he  held  all  men  to  be  members  of  the  natural  body, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  when  he  demands  of 
adulterers  and  whoremongers,  *Know  ye  not  that 
your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  f  ^  If,  then,  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  is  to  partake  of  His  human 
nature  —  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove  it  must  — 
the  doctrine  that  we  eat  it  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  mere 
truism.  The  only  medium  by  which  we  spiritually 
feed  on  Christ  is  faith. 

The  only  other  argument  used  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
meet,  is  what  is  called  '  the  great  peril  of  the  un- 
worthy receiving  thereof.'  This  has  been  made  as 
fearful  an  engine  of  priestly  power  as  the  miraculous, 
soul-sustaining  food,  which  it  was  taught  the  sacred 
order  alone  could  impart.  Whilst  it  has  driven  the 
conscientious  and  humble  from  the  Lord's  table,  it  has 
enabled  scoffers  and  unbelievers  to  take  advantage  of 
their  religious  scruples.  Rebels  swore  to  observe 
good  faith  to  each  other,  *  by  the  holy  body  of  the 
Lord,  which  they  now  steadfastly  look  upon  ; '  ^  and 
Popes   and   Emperors   signed   treaties   *  with  a  pen 

^  I  Cor.  vi.  15. 

*  Tyler's  Memoirs  of  Henry  V.  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Saviour.'  In  this  country, 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  to  receive  this 
sacrament  was  made  a  test  of  fitness  for  office — a 
safeguard  that  if  unworthy  men  intruded,  it  was  at 
the  peril  of  their  souls.  ^  The  damnatory  powers 
ascribed  to  unworthy  reception,  are  founded  on  a 
well-known  passage  in  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  As  it  stands  in  our  version,  it  affords 
considerable  support  to  the  doctrine  impugned,  but 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  fair 
translation.  The  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  almost 
negative  the  possibility  that  the  Corinthians  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  elements  in  the  light  the  Church 

^  I  am  here  reminded  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  nearly- 
half  a  century  ago,  which  is  not  without  its  moral.  In  a  certain 
ancient  and  loyal  borough,  of  which  I  am  a  burgess,  some  specu- 
lation was  excited,  whether  a  worthy  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion would,  on  being  made  high  bailiff,  qualify  in  the  usual  way. 
He  did,  and  immediately  evidenced  his  fitness  by  giving  his 
licence  for  inaugurating  his  accession  with  the  long  discontinued 
custom  of  bull-baiting.  I  myself  saw  the  poor  animal  led 
through  the  streets  ;  but  I  believe  he  was  not  put  to  much  tor- 
ture, the  burgesses  having  given  up  keeping  bull-dogs.  I  was 
not  then  one  of  them,  or,  as  a  staunch  Conservative,  I  should 
have  been  the  last  man  to  excuse  the  test.  Afterwards,  when 
Reform  was  staring  us  in  the  face,  '  with  a  not  great  sum  obtained 
I  this  freedom. '  But  it  availed  little  :  Reform  came,  and  swept 
away  all  my  privileges,  by  making  residence  a  condition  of 
exercising  them.  My  first  and  last  was  my  induction.  Possibly 
in  another  half  century.  Conservative  Churchmen  will  not  be 
more  frightened  by  the  bugbear  Reform,  than  Conservative 
statesmen  appear  to  be  now. 

H  2 
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does  now — indeed,  St.  Paul  as  much  as  says  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing.  This  newly- 
founded  church  was  then  in  a  most  degraded  and 
demorahsed  state.  St.  Paul  says  he  could  not  speak 
unto  them  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  worldly 
men  ;  he  says  that  there  was  iniquity  amongst  them, 
such  as  their  heathen  countrymen  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  speak  of,  and  that  they  were  not 
humble,  but  puffed  up  ;  and  he  warns  them  that  it 
was  worse  than  mockery  to  profess  communion  with 
Christ  at  His  table,  whilst  they  had  communion 
with  idolatrous  sacrifice.  It  appears  also  that  they 
had  introduced  the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  heathen 
festivals  into  their  Christian  feast. 

He  then  comes  to  the  ordering  of  this  holy  table, 
and  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  speaking  as 
a  master  to  his  disciples,  and  these  very  httle  en- . 
lightened  in  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  which 
he  is  endeavouring  to  instil  into  them,  his  language 
will  appear  at  once  too  arrogant  and  too  flattering. 
*  Brethren,'  he  says,  '  be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I 
also  am  of  Christ.  Now  I  praise  you^  brethren,  that  ye 
remember  me  in  all  things,  and  observe  the  instruc- 
tions which  I  gave  you.'  Their  offence  must  therefore 
have  been  more  one  of  ignorance  and  infirmity  than 
wilful  transgression.  After  ordering  that  women 
should  not  appear  unveiled  in  the  congregation,  he 
continues  :  '  But  in  what  I  now  come  to  speak  unto 
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you,  I  praise  you  not — that  ye  meet  together,  not  for 
the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  For,  first  of  all,  when  ye 
meet  together  in  the  church,  I  hear  that  there  are 
divisions  among  you  (quarrelling  instead  of  com- 
munion), and  I  partly  believe  it  ;  for  it  is  of  necessity 
that  there  be  heresies  among  you,  that  those  who  are 
approved  (or  to  be  regarded)  may  be  made  known. 
When  then  ye  come  together  for  this  very  purpose,  it 
is  not  to  eat  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  for  every  one  strives 
to  be  first  to  eat  his  own  supper,  and  one  is  hungry, 
whilst  another  is  drunken.  What,  have  ye  not  houses 
to  eat  and  drink  in  %  or  despise  ye  and  throw  con- 
tempt upon  the  church  (or  the  assemblies  of  the 
church),  there  being  those  that  have  none?^  AVhat 
shall  I  say  unto  you?  Shall  I  praise  you  in  this? 
I  praise  you  not'  He  then  describes  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  as  he  says  he  had  before  delivered 
it  to  them,  and  as  he  had  received  it  of  the  Lord. 
He  follows  most  closely  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
substituting.  My  body  broken,  for  My  body  given; 
and  repeating  the  words.  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me,  after  the  giving  of  the  cup,  which  Luke  (who  only 
records  them)  puts  after  the  breaking  of  the  bread.     I 

'  I  am  conscious  that  this  interpretation  must  appear  forced ; 
but  I  can  make  no  sense  in  any  other  way.  That  have  not ^  must, 
I  think,  mean  have  not  houses ;  but  how  they  especially,  or,  as 
has  been  suggested,  they  who  had  nothing,  were  put  to  shame,  I 
cannot  see.  I  prefer  making  tqvs  yJi]  exoyras  the  accusative 
absolute. 
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mention  these  variations  only  as  evidence  of  the  very- 
slight  support  which  the  several  narratives  afford  of 
the  astounding  effect  attributed  by  the  Church  to 
the  act  of  consecration.  The  terms  blessed  and  gave 
thanks^  which  seem  used  indifferently,  are  the  only 
foundation  for  it. 

Having  given  the  circumstances  of  the  institution 
in  detail,  St.  Paul  thus  arraigns  their  most  sinful 
observance  of  it :  ^  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily, 
will  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.' 
This  is  our  translation,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  give  a  more  literal  one ;  but  what  is  meant  ? — 
guilty  of  what  %  Certainly  not  of  eating  the  body  and 
blood — the  grammatical  construction  will  not  admit  of 
this.  Is,  then,  any  specific  guilt  here  meant  %  I  think 
not.  As  we  have  already  seen,^  tvoyoq^  here  trans- 
lated guilty,  has  not  that  meaning.  It  means  bound 
by,  and  amenable  to  a  compact  or  covenant,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  breach  of  it.  As  St.  James  says 
the  man  who  under  the  old  covenant  of  works  broke 
one  commandment  was  amenable  to  the  penalty  of 
transgression,  may  it  not  be  that  St.  Paul  here  means, 
that  he  who  desecrates  the  Lord's  table  by  sinful 
excess,  is  unworthy  of  the  new  covenant  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  he  professes  to  commemo- 

-  Ante,  p.  50.     Baptism. 
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rate?  *  Let  a  man  then/  he  continues,  'consider 
himself  (consider  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing), 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the 
cup.  For  he  that  eateth  or  drinketh  (at  any  time) 
unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  on  himself, 
not  recognising  the  Lord's  body.'  Forgetting,  that  is, 
that  he  is  a  member  of  Christ's  body.  St.  Paul  had, 
a  little  earlier  in  this  letter,  adduced  this  holy  and 
mysterious  bond  to  denounce  the  sin  of  fornication  : 
*  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  members  of 
Christ?  Shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ 
and  make  them  members  of  a  harlot?^  If  the  sin 
were,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body  in  the  elements^ 
why  does  he  say  nothing  of  the  blood  ?  AVas  the 
desecration  of  that,  less  shocking  and  revolting? 
Again,  if  this  were  the  sin  that  brought  down  judg- 
ment, how  could  the  Corinthians  be  said  to  eat  and 
drink  the  judgment  ?  Say  that  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness brought  it,  and  it  is  hterally  true.  And  St. 
Paul  does  say  this  very  plainly :  *  For  this '  (eating 
and  drinking,  not  remembering  that  it  is  the  Lord's 
body),  *  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and 
many  asleep.'  The  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his 
note  on  this  passage,  asks:  *  Who  but  an  inspired  writer 
could  have  ventured  to  assert  this  ?  Who  would  have 
dared  to  say  that  an  epidemic  disease  was  sent  from 

'  I  Cor.  vi.  15. 
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heaven  for  a  particular  cause,  unless  he  had  been 
himself  instructed  to  this  effect  by  a  revelation  from 
God  ? '  I  trust  the  reader  may  doubt  by  this  time 
whether  St.  Paul  does  say  this,  and  that  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Paul's  remonstrance  will  confirm  his  doubts. 
^  For  did  we  discern^  know  ourselves,  we  should  not 
be  judged — visited  with  judgments.'  The  very  same 
word  dLciKptvofAey  is  here  used  which  just  before  is 
translated  discerning  the  Lord's  body  ;  and  then,  as  if 
to  show  that  he  did  not  regard  these  judgments  as 
sent  to  take  vengeance  on  them,  St.  Paul  adds,  ^  and 
even  when  we  are  judged  we  are  chastened,  taught  as 
children  what  is  good  for  us  (TraidevoiJieda) — by  the 
Lord,  that  we  be  not  condemned^  with  the  world. 
Wherefore,  my  brethren,  when  ye  meet  together  to 
eat,  tarry  one  for  another.  And  if  any  man  hunger, 
let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not  together 
unto  judgment  (not  for  the  worse,  but  for  the  better), 
and  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come.' 

So  far  am  I  from  any  misgiving  as  to  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  teaching  that  the  apostle  does  not  recomr 
mend  a  course  of  self  examination  before  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  only  bids  a  man  remember  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Lord's  body,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  exhortations  of  our  Church  to  this 
effect  tend  greatly  to  perplex  and  to  mislead,  and  to 

^  KaraKpiOufiip.  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  whole  passage 
which  expresses  damnation. 
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lower  the  standard  of  Christian  hoHness.  How  diffi- 
cult it  must  be  for  a  man  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is 
worthy  to  receive,  is  shown  by  the  advice  to  confess 
and  receive  absolution  if  he  cannot  otherwise  quiet  his 
doubts.  And  what  is  there  said  to  be  required  of  those 
who  receive  which  is  not  equally  required  of  them  at 
all  times  %  Again,  by  taking  up  the  judgments  which 
St.  Paul  says  follow  upon  excess,  and  applying  them 
to  this  offence,  the  Church  is  betrayed  into  the  lax 
teaching,  that  by  communicating  when  under  grievous 
sin,  without  repentance,  we  kindle  God's  wrath  against 
us,  and  provoke  Him  to  plague  us  with  divers  diseases 
and  sundry  kinds  of  deaths  as  though  grievous  unre- 
pented  sin  did  not  involve  these  and  more  dreadful 
consequences  at  all  times. 

I  really  know  of  no  other  arguments  from  Scripture 
which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrst  are,  verily  and  indeed,  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  that  they  are  thereby  spiritually  strengthened  and 
'  refreshed.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  attempted  to  show, 
that  St.  Paul  quotes  in  his  Epistles  from  some  ancient 
liturgy,  still  extant,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  of  the  Romish  Church 
on  this  sacrament,  is  fully  developed.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  in  print,  except  a  notice  of 
such  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Plump tre,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  in  Smith's  ^  Bible 
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Dictionary.'  ^  He  thus  speaks  of  it :  ^  To  find,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  done  {Christian  Remembrancer  iox 
April  i860),  quotations  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Eastern 
Church  in  the  PauHne  Epistles,  involves  (ingeniously 
as  the  hypothesis  is  supported)  assumptions  too  many 
and  too  bold  to  justify  our  acceptance  of  it/ 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  sacrament 
will,  I  know,  be  denounced  by  all  parties  in  our 
Church,  as  lowering  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  level 
of  a  Jewish  ordinance — to  be,  in  short,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  old  exploded  ZwingHan  doctrine  revived. 
How  far  this  is  true,  I  am  incompetent  to  decide  ;  but 
I  should  suppose  that  I  do  in  the  main  follow  the 
teaching  of  Zwingli,  and  from  the  little  all  that  I  have 
read  of  him,  I  am  proud  to  find  that  lam  following  in 
his  wake.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  one  of  the  most 
single-minded  and  consistent,  of  the  Continental 
Reformers,  and  there  is  not  a  stain  upon  his  character. 
He  had  been  for  years  preaching  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  before  he  heard  of  Luther,  and  in 
1523,  in  a  conference  held  at  Zurich,  he  published  a 
Hst  of  articles  to  be  discussed,  which  contain  all  the 
main  tenets  which  the  Protestant  Reformation  affirmed. 
One  of  these  is,  *  The  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a 
commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.'  I 
also  read  that,  *  Together  with  a  corporal  and  local 

^  Vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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presence,  he  rejected  all  notion  of  a  spiritual  presence 
and  graces.'  The  simphcity  of  his  views  of  this 
sacrament  contrast  strongly  with  the  vacillation  of 
Luther,  which  ended,  I  believe,  in  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  con  substantiation,  which  has  no  advantage 
over  that  of  transubstantiation,  except  in  being  more 
unintelligible;  it  does  not,  moreover,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  interpretation  put  upon  our  Lord's 
words,  ^  This  bread  is  my  body.'  It  appears  to  me 
that  those  who  maintain  a  real  corporal  presence 
must  choose  between  consubstantiation  and  transub- 
stantiation. 

I  was  much  struck  lately,  reading  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  *  Tower  of  London,'  by  the  account  of  the 
imprisonment  of  certain  personages  renowned  in  our 
history  at  the  time  of  the  Marian  persecution — the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  bishops  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey — as  regards  the  view 
they  took  of  this  sacrament.  Elizabeth,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  the  bread  was  after  consecration, 
evaded  a  direct  answer,  saying,  what  Christ  made  it, 
that  she  received  it.  The  bishops,  though  allowed  to 
meet  together,  could  not  agree  as  to  whether  any  or 
vhat  change  took  place;  but  the  Lady  Jane,  who 
maintained  her  opinions  not  only  with  courage  and 
constancy,  but  with  as  much  learning  as  the  best 
divines,  simply  said,  '  The  bread  is  the  symbol  of  the 
body  of  Christ.'    She  was,  I  suppose,  a  Zwinglian,and 
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if  so,  I  am  content  to  be  so  called  likewise.  Nor  is 
this  doctrine  exploded  :  it  is  still  held  by  the  Reformed 
Churches  on  the  Continent,  which  at  first  adopted  it, 
and  it  would,  I  think,  better  become  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  seeking  communion  with  them,  and 
with  non-conforming,  or  only  nominally-conforming 
brethren  at  home,  than  with  corrupt  churches,  from 
whose  errors  and  superstitions  she  has  professed  for 
centuries  to  have  withdrawn  herself. 

Whether  the  simple  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  commanded,  simply  because 
He  commanded  it,  or  the  high  ritual  of  a  sacrificing 
priest,  with  sacrificial  vestments  and  incense,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  a  Jewish  ordinance,  I  commend 
to  the  reader's  judgment.  In  one  respect  the  former 
corresponds  most  closely  with  the  Jewish  sacrament, 
which  was  the  type  of  the  Christian.  It  puts  in  no 
claim  to  any  beneficial  influence  as  specially  attached 
to  the  observance ;  and  unless  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  He  told  the  un- 
believing Jews  they  did,  and  must  do,  be  the  same  as 
blessing,  breaking,  and  distributing  among  themselves 
the  bread  and  wine  which  He  commanded  His  fol- 
lowers to  do,  in  holy  communion  and  in  remembrance 
of  Him,  there  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Church  that  our  souls  are  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 
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I  have  now  done  with  the  two  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the 
system — the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins.  We  do 
not  recognise  the  Romish  sacrament  of  Penance,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  reject  it  only  in  name;  the 
thirty-third  Article  declares  that  persons  excommuni- 
cated are  to  be  regarded  as  heathens  until  they  be 
openly  reconciled  by  penance.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  the  ordinance ;  my 
remarks  will  be  directed  against  the  power  which  is 
claimed  by  the  priesthood  oi  declaring  and  pronouncing 
the  absolution  and  remission  of  sins,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  wananted  by  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament. 
None  but  a  priest  is  allowed  by  the  rubric  to  pronounce 
absolution,  and  the  form  of  ordination  of  priests 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  whence  the  assumed  power  is 
supposed  to  be  derived.  These  words  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  ordaining  bishop  :  *  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they 
are  retained.'  I  forbear  comment  on  this  supposed 
possibility  of  one  man  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
another :  the  only  question  I  raise  is,  whether  any  com- 
mand is  given  to  pronounce  absolution  or  declare  sins 
forgiven.  John,  who  thus  records  Christ's  words,  says 
they  were  spoken  to  the  disciples ;  Luke  to  the  eleve?i 
and  those  who  were  with  them ;  whilst  Matthew  and 
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Mark  say  to  the  eleven.  They  evidently  do  not  make 
it  a  matter  of  importance — nor  is  it ;  the  question  is, 
what  is  their  meaning — what  the  commission  given  ] 
The  substance  of  what  Christ  said  when  He  appeared 
to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection  was 
spoken  on  other  occasions,  and  always  joined  to  the 
command  to  preach  the  gospel  of  His  kingdom.  The 
commission  to  do  this  was,  in  the  first  instance,  given 
to  the  apostles  pre-eminently,  but  not  exclusively,  and 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  exclusive  power  conveyed 
in  these  Christ's  words. 

They  were  first  spoken  to  Peter — for  I  assume  that 
to  bind  and  loose  is  equivalent  to  remit  and  retain — at 
the  same  time  his  Master  told  him,  that  He  would  give 
him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven— words  to  the 
same  effect.  To  the  scribes  and  lawyers  under  the  old 
dispensation  were  committed  the  keys  of  knowledge, 
and  Christ  denounced  woe  on  them  that  they  had  not 
opened  the  door,  and  so  in  His  command  to  bind  or 
loose,  or  rather  to  loose  and  not  bind,  there  is  as  much 
of  warning  as  privilege  imparted.  In  this  spirit,  St. 
Paul  accepted  it:  'Yea,  woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel.*  The  next  occasion  on  which  these  words  were 
spoken  to  His  disciples,  was  when  they  were  disputing 
amongst  themselves  which  was  the  greatest.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  then  feed  their  pride  by  convey- 
ing any  exclusive  spiritual  power.  There  is  here  again 
some  discrepancy  in  the  narratives :  Matthew  and  Luke 
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say  they  were  addressed  to  the  disciples,  Mark  to  the 
twelve.  They  are  doubtless  in  degree  of  universal 
application,  though  especially  to  those  who  are  called 
to  preach  the  gospel.  We  know  how  he  reproved 
their  pride  by  placing  a  poor  child  in  the  midst  of 
them.  On  another  occasion  of  the  same  unseemly 
contest,  He  reminded  them  that  He  was  among  them 
as  a  servant.^  Let  us  examine  the  narrative  as  given 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  remission  of  sins.  Some 
misapprehension  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  same  word  is  used  for  forgiveness  or  re- 
mission of  sins  against  God  as  of  sins  against  ourselves, 
and  still  farther,  from  our  attaching  a  different  sense 
to  the  term  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  Sin 
against  God  can  only  be  put  away  by  human  agency 
by  bringing  men  to  Christ.  To  forgive  our  brother, 
Christ  says,  is  to  put  away  from  our  heart  his  trespass. 
He  is  only  led  to  speak  of  the  forgiveness  of  personal 
injuries  by  Peter's  question,  *  How  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him  % '  The  theme  on 
which  He  enlarges  with  such  startling  energy  is  the 
wickedness  of  offending,  or  leading  astray.  His  little 
ones — the  blessedness  of  bringing  them  into  His  fold. 
*  Whosoever,'  He  says,  'shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  as  this  to  My  name  (k-^X  rio  oxofiaTi^ov)  receiveth 
Me.'  This  is  more  literally  correct,  and  I  think  more 
*  Luke  xxii.  24. 
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expressive  than  in  My  name.'  A  little  further  on  He 
speaks  of  two  or  three  gathered  mto  His  name  {dq  to 
ifioy  oi'Ofjia),  and  in  many  other  places  where  He  uses 
the  expression  it  is  invariably  info ;  '  as  baptize  into 
the  Name.'  In  all  cases  that  I  recollect,  this  seems 
to  me  their  meaning.  In  the  Name  \^  kv  r&5  ovoiiari 
(Acts  iii.  6).  *  It  were  better,'  Christ  continues,  '  that 
a  man  were  dead  and  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me' — • 
better  for  himself,  better  for  the  world,  than  that  he  live 
only  to  sin  and  lead  others  astray.  The  denunciation 
is  sufficiently  awful,  but  not  so  calculated  to  induce 
despair,  if  we  regard  it  as  describing  the  immediate 
and  necessary  consequences  of  sin,  as  if  understood 
to  mean  the  eternal  doom  of  those  who  so  offend,  as 
all  do  in  degree.  It  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,  but  not  the  less  is  the  woe  to  him  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  He  is  not  said  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  salvation  himself,  nor  shut  out  from  the  privi- 
lege of  helping  forward  the  salvation  of  others  ;  but  to 
him,  as  to  all  who  would  go  on  towards  perfection, 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  the  prescribed  con- 
dition. If  thine  eye  or  foot  offend,  cast  them  from 
thee:  better  to  enter  into  life  without  them,  than  be 
thyself  cast  into  hell  by  them.  Take  heed  that  ye 
offend  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  their  angels  in  heaven  are  always  looking  to  the 
face  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.     Now  what- 
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ever  reference  there  may  be  here  to  beings  of  a  higher 
order  than  man  (and,  from  what  he  says  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  I  should  suppose  St.  Paul  thought 
they  were  referred  to),  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  God's  angels  or  messengers  in  His  king- 
dom of  heaven  on  earth,  who  are  always  interceding 
for  and  striving  to  bring  back  those  who  go  astray,  are 
included  in  the  description.  To  exemplify  what  He 
means,  He  gives  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  Suiely 
the  joy  of  him  who  carries  back  his  lost  sheep  more 
closely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  messenger,  or 
missionary,  who  brings  back  a  soul  to  Christ  than  that 
of  a  spectator.  But  more,  Christ  gives  directions 
how  the  messenger  is  to  proceed.  The  Greek  word 
translated  sin  means  primarily  to  wander  from  the  right 
path,  and  I  cannot  think  that  afjiapTi^arj  eIq  (te,  trans- 
lated sin  against  thee^  refers  to  wrong  done  by  a  brother 
to  ourselves.  In  such  a  case  our  Lord  tells  Peter 
there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue — to  forgive  him  as 
oft  as  he  repents  and  asks  forgiveness.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  submit  to  wrong,  but  must  not 
bear  maHce.  In  the  other  case,  which  I  suppose  re- 
lates to  sins  in  the  sight  of  God,  altogether  different 
instructions  are  given  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with. 
If  thy  brother  sin,  or  err  in  what  relates  to — is  an  offence 
or  scandal  to  thee,  go  to  him  first  alone  and  endea- 
vour to  convince  him  of  his  error.  If  he  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained — recovered  thy  brother  ;  if  not,  take 
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one  or  two  with  thee,  then  lay  his  sin  before  the 
Church,  and  then,  until  he  repent  and  seek  to  be 
received  back,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen. 
Then  come  the  words.  What  ye  bind  on  earth  will 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  ye  loose  on  earth  will 
be  loosed  in  heaven,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here 
and  hereafter.  To  give  them  faith  that  they  will  loose 
and  not  bind.  He  adds.  Again  I  say  unto  you,  if 
two  or  three  (the  two  or  three  who  are  directed  to  go 
to  reclaim  the  sinner)  shall  agree  to  ask  anything  of 
My  Father,  it  will  so  be:  for  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  into  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.^ 

Here  is  a  very  full  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
binding  and  loosing,  remitting  and  retaining.  Some- 
thing more,  I  think,  is  meant  than  pronouncing  a  form 
of  absolution.  There  is,  indeed,  no  such  word  as 
absolution  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  anything  equi- 
valent to  it.  The  Scripture  word  translated  to  forgive, 
means  to  blot  out — put  away  by  substituting  righteous- 
ness; the  Church  idea  is  to  absolve  from,  or  remit,  the 


*  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  St.  James  expressly  refers  to 
this  discourse  in  the  last  words  of  his  epistle  ; — '  Brethren,  if  any 
one  among  you  wanders  from  the  truth,  and  another  would 
turn  him  back ;  let  him  remember  {yivaxTKeTO))  that  he  who  turns 
a  sinner  from  his  way  will  save  his  soul  alive,  and  cover  the 
multitude  of  his  sins. '  What  he  looses  on  earth  will  be  loosed 
in  heaven. 
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penalty.     The  inveterate  habit  of  theology  of  isolat- 
ing a  passage,  making  it  of  private  interpretation,  and 
founding  upon  it  a  dogma  or  ordinance,  has  betrayed 
the  Church  into  the  impiety  of  assuming  to  herself  the 
power  to  forgive  sin,  which  belongs  to  God  only,  rest- 
ing chiefly  on  the  words  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  St. 
John,  on  His  first  apf)earance  to  the  eleven.  Now  if  we 
place  the  four  narratives  of  this  event  side  by  side,  and 
compare  the  words  which  He  spoke,  we  find  that,  with 
slight  variation  in  expression,  all  agree  in  substance — 
that  they  perfectly  harmonize  with  what  He  said  before 
of  His  lost  and  wandering  sheep,  but  that  they  con- 
vey no  power  to  man  to  pardon  sin.     St.  Matthew 
having  recorded  how  Christ  appeared  to  the  women 
on  their  way  from  the  sepulchre,  and  bade  them  tell 
His  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  says  the  eleven  did 
go,  and  that  when  they  themselves  saw  Him,  they 
worshipped  Him,  but  some  doubted.     This  sufficiently 
proves  identity  with  the  other  narratives.     This  is 
Matthew's  account: — '  And  Jesus   drawing  near  to 
them  said.  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.     Wherever  ye  go  therefore,  proselytize 
all  nations,  baptizing  men  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you;  andlo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.'     This  is  Mark's: — *  Wherever  ye  go 
through  all  the   world,  preach   the  gospel  to  every 
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creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  will  be 
saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  will  be  damned.' 
I  have  before  suggested  that  Luke  may  have  mixed 
up  some  other  matters  with  his  narrative,  but  as 
regards  the  words  of  Christ,  it  very  accurately  corre- 
sponds with  the  others.  He  says  that  Christ  showed 
to  them  that  it  was  foretold  in  the  Scripture  that 
all  that  had  happened  was  to  be,  and  there  should  be 
preached  in  His  name  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins,  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem :  And  ye 
are  witnesses  of  these  things;  and,  behold,  I  commit 
to  you  the  apostolic  mission  of  My  Father.  Last 
comes  John's  version; — Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again, 
Peace  be  unto  you;  as  My  Father  hath  sent  me,  so 
send  I  you.  And  He  breathed  on  them  and  said, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  This  is  substantially 
the  very  same  as  Mark's  version — Whosoever  be- 
lieveth, &c. — and  yet  on  his  the  Church  has  founded 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  on 
John's,  that  of  priestly  absolution  and  reprobation. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  been  tediously  minute  in 
working  out  this  subject,  but  I  could  see  no  better 
way  of  showing  the  unscriptural  character  of  this  part 
of  the  priestly  system,  than  by  endeavouring  to  read 
the  text  on  which  it  mainly  rests  in  its  higher  and 
more  apostolical  sense.     It  is  a  subject  on  which  very 
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many  who  in  other  respects  are  admirers  of  our  Church 
doctrines  will  agree  with  me  that  reform  is  needed, 
especially  as  the  practice  of  private  confession  and  ab- 
solution is  being  revived.  The  necessity  thus  involved 
of  secret  examination,  has  justly  made  it  odious  ;  and, 
above  and  beyond  this,  arises  the  question,  is  not  this 
assumption  of  spiritual  power  impious  and  presump- 
tuous %  Jesus  Christ  Himself  never  uttered  such  words 
as  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  in  the  office 
for  the  sick — '- 1  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins'  He  said, 
indeed,  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins;  and  He  evinced  it  by  miraculously  heal- 
ing men  and  women  of  those  afflictions  which  had 
brought  them  to  the  Saviour,  frequently  uttering  at  the 
same  time  the  words,  *Thy  sins  are  put  away.  Sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  unto  thee.'  He  may 
have  meant  no  more  than  that  all  sin  is  pul  away  as 
soon  as  repented  of — to  have  our  sins  put  away  and 
to  sin  no  more  being,  in  fact,  the  same  thing.  The 
Church  idea  of  absolution  has  reference  to  future 
punishment,  and  penances  were  imposed  to  shorten, 
or  mitigate,  the  torments  incurred ;  hence,  absolution 
is  most  especially  to  be  sought,  as  baptism  once  was 
under  the  same  superstitious  delusion,  at  the  last  hour, 
when  to  go  and  sin  no  more  is  no  longer  possible. 

More  authority  may  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
for  excommunication  and  penance  than  for  absolu- 
tion ;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  apos- 
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tolic  Church  had  no  other  way  of  inflicting  punishment 
on  offenders  than  by  spiritual  censures.     Had    the 
government  been   Christian,   it  would   gladly  have 
placed  itself  under  its  power  and  authority.    In  Saxon 
times  there  was  one  law  for  Church  and  State.    It  was 
not  till  about  the  time  of  Stephen  that  a  distinction 
began  to  be  made  ;  brought  about  by  foreign  prelates, 
and  the  practice  of  Rome  in  the  spiritual  courts.   *  This,' 
Blackstone  says,  *  widened  the  breach  between  them 
(the  spiritual  and  temporal  courts),  and  made  a  coali- 
tion afterwards  impracticable ;  which  probably  would 
else  have  been  effected  at  the  general  reformation  of 
the  Church.'     The  reader  will  find   in   the  chapter 
from  which  this  is  quoted  (c.   15,  vol.  iv.)  some  very 
caustic  remarks  on  the  iniquitous  and  venal  adminis- 
tration of  the  ecclesiastical  and  penal  laws.    They  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  sacerdotal  system,  and  were 
framed  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  sacred  order ; 
and  though  they  are  no  longer  to  be  feared — though, 
if  a  priest  break  the  law,  he  can  no  longer  shelter  him- 
self behind  the  privileges  of  his  order — the  manner  in 
which  I  have  handled  this  subject  will  still  be  regarded 
by  very  many  as  profane  secularizing.  But  if  to  search 
into  the  principles   of  eternal  truth,  otherwise  than 
through   the   authorized   sacramental   and  ritualistic 
channels,  is  to  secularize,  the  alternative  must  be,  to 
overlay  each  succeeding  age  with  the  effete  supersti- 
tions of  the  past. 
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Since  the  above  treatise  was  finished,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been  disestablished,  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  made  aliens — ahens  from  the  constitution  as 
settled  at  the  Reformation.  Great  numbers  of  them, 
who  were  before  voluntarily  separated  from,  and  many 
within,  the  Church,  who  may  have  proclivities  to  Rome 
or  America,  will  doubtless  rejoice.  What  may  be  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  loyal  to  Church  and  State, 
who  have  been  thus  cast  off,  it  is  too  late  to  consider. 
The  Act  is  passed,  and  the  Irish,  as  regards  religion, 
are  placed  in  much  the  same  relationship  to  the  State 
as  the  Queen's  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  subjects  in 
India.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  aspect  in  which  this 
revolution  presents  itself:  a  breach  is  made  in  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  she  has  cast  off  religion  as  an  element  of 
government,  and  declared  that  she  will  rule  Ireland 
without  it.  What  is  this  but  to  deny  the  authority  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  Whom  all  power  in 
heaven  and  inearth  is  committed?  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  feelingly  complained  of  such  language  as  un- 
charitable; but  this  is,  I  think,  unreasonable.  No  one 
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impugns  his  motives  now,  any  more  than  when  he 
advocated  principles. diametrically  opposed  to  those 
on  which  this  revolutionary  Act  is  based;  but  those 
who  think  it  a  God-denying  measure  must  not  be 
deterred  from  so  describing  it  for  fear  of  hurting  his 
feelings.  There  are  those,  too,  who  will  presume  to 
doubt  whether  the  way  in  which  he  handled  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  argued  for  the  necessity  of  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  was  such  as  to  bespeak  con- 
fidence in  him  now  that  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
dissolving  that  union. 

One  who,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest  critic  of  the  day 
— one  who  expressed  unbounded  admiration  of  its 
author,  and  who  was  not  the  less  likely  to  be  im- 
partial because  he  was  a  foreigner,  thus  described  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  book : — 
*  I  wonder  that  Gladstone  should  not  have  the  feeling 
of  moving  on  an  inclined  plane ^  or  that  of  sitting  down 
among  ruins  as  if  he  were  settled  in  a  well-stored 
house.  The  reason  of  these  defects  in  his  book  I 
ascribe  to  the  want  of  a  deeper  philosophy.  It  is  the 
deficiency  of  the  handHng  of  ideas  in  this  blessed 
island  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  your  writers, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  to  find  the  seeds  of  regene- 
ration in  your  own  old,  blessed  institutions — which,  to 
preserve,  you  must  reconstruct.^  ^   Whatever  Mr.  Glad- 

*  Memoirs  of  Bimseity  vol.  i.  chap,  viii.;  Letter  to  John 
Hills,  Esq. 
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stone's  may  be,  the  feeling  of  many  no^^^kat  tiiey 

are  sitting  in  a  ruin,  which  might  have  beo^^*tOi©5llil  *^ 

and  made  a  well-furnished  house.  ^ — — — ^*^ 

My  object,  however,  in  this  postscript  is  not  to  in- 
dulge my  spleen,  but  to  show  that  this  measure  of  dis- 
establishment is  the  legitimate  issue  of  those  principles 
and  doctrines  of  sacerdotal  exclusiveness  which  I  have 
been  labouring  to  refute.  I  think  this  may  be  abun- 
dantly proved  from  that  Chapter  of  Autobiography 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  to  the  public.  'After  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  principles  and  object  of  his 
work.  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Churchy  he 
thus  describes  its  reception : — ^  Scarcely  had  my  work 
issued  from  the  press,  when  I  became  aware  that 
there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party,  no  indi- 
vidual person  probably  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it — I  found  myself  the 
last  man  on  a  sinking  ship.'  By  the  sinking  ship,  he 
must  mean  his  own  principles  of  Church  and  State, 
but  the  simile  may  well  be  appHed  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Church — 

*  O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus?  O!  quidagis?* 

He  then  recapitulates  the  principal  political  changes 
and  events  which  have  taken  place  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book  down  to  the  present  time;  and  how 
they  conduced  to  the  change  in  his  opinions.     The 
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sacrifices  he  made  for  them  are  most  honourable  to 
himself,  and  leave  no  doubt  but  that,  however  mis- 
taken, he  has  acted  throughout  on  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  patriotic  principles.  Of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  his  work  he  says  nothing,  but  I  think  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  disappointment  at  the  abortive 
issue  of  extreme  High  Church  teaching  was  not  the 
least  of  the  influences  which  led  to  his  practically 
abandoning  his  theories.  He  gives  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  revival  of  the  Church  between  the 
years  1830-40.  *  These,'  he  says,  *  were  bright  and 
happy  days  for  the  Church  of  England.  She 
seemed,  or  seemed  to  seem  as,  a  Church  recalling 
the  descriptions  of  Holy  Writ:  to  be  "beautiful  as 
the  sun  which  goeth  forth  in  his  might,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  of  banners.'"  (Judges  iii.  31,  and  Cant. 
iv.  4.) 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  question  the  truth  of  this 
picture  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  ^  Oxford  Tracts  ; '  it 
was  only  what  the  Church  seemed  to  seem,  though 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  a  reality.  *  Such  a  state  of 
things/  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  ^was  eminently  suited  to 
act  on  impressible  and  sanguine  minds.  I,  for  one, 
formed  a  completely  false  estimate  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,  and  believed  that  the  Church  of  England, 
through  the  medium  of  a  regenerate  clergy  and  an  in- 
telligent and  attached  laity,  would  not  only  hold  her 
ground,  but  would  even  in  great  part  probably  revive 
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the  love  and  allegiance/ &c.  &c.  ^And  surely/ he 
continues,  'it  would  have  required  either  a  deeply 
saturnine  or  a  marvellously  prophetic  mind  to  foretell 
that,  in  ten  or  twelve  more  years,  that  powerful  and 
distinguished  generation  of  clergy  would  be  broken 
up — that  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  most  gifted  sons  whom 
Oxford  had  reared  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  would  be  hurling  at  her  head  the  hottest 
bolts  of  the  Vatican.'  Mr.  Gladstone  could  scarcely 
have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  time  of  this 
seeming  resuscitation,  men  of  less  impressible  and 
sanguine  minds,  not  only  foretold  the  secession  of 
these  gifted  sons,  but  also  that  the  principles  then 
advocated  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State ;  ^  the  fulfilment  of  which  prophecy 
he  has  now  helped  forward  so  effectively.  I  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  disappointment  at 
the  issue  of  this  apparent  revival,  and  that  his  theory 
of  the  Church  in  its  relations  with  the  State  found  no 
supporters,  greatly  influenced  him  in  his  final  resolu- 
tion to  cast  off  these  relations  as  regards  Ireland.  The 
same  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  against  main- 
taining a  national  Church  in  England,  when  her  time 
shall  come.  Nor  does  his  pamphlet  warrant  much 
confidence  that  this  time  will  be  far  distant.  He  does, 
indeed,  in  conclusion,  draw  a  comparison  between  an 

*   See  Introduction,  p.  x 
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establishment  which  ought  to  be  maintained — which 
we  must  suppose  is  intended  for  the  Church  in 
England — and  one  which  he  describes  as  having  no 
such  title  to  support,  which  he  kindly  advises  to  seek 
strength  from  within,  when  all  from  without  shall  be 
taken  from  it;  but  what  hope  does  he  hold  out  that 
the  distinction  which  he  draws  will  long  continue  %  He 
speaks  of  the  astonishment  at  the  end  of  ten  more  years 
succeeding  those  he  had  described  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, with  which  he  discovered,  that  though  vast 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  number  of  churches, 
^  the  multiplication  of  chapels,  among  those  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  had  been  more  rapid 
still.  *  English  nonconformity  (in  general),'  he  adds, 
*  appears  now  to  have  founded  itself  on  a  principle  of 
its  own,  which  forbids  the  alliance  of  the  civil  power  in 
religion  in  any  particular  form  or  forms.  I  do  not 
embrace  this  principle.'  But  he  regards  it  as  insuper- 
able. Others  may  doubt  whether  the  barrier  has  been 
raised  by  any  principle  on  which  Dissent  has  founded 
itself,  or  not  rather  by  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  which 
the  Church  makes  the  only  condition  of  conformity. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  sanguine  that  the  ^  Tracts  for 
the  Times '  would  win  over  Dissent — he  expresses  no 
hope,  nor  even  wish,  that  they  may  be  reconciled  by 
any  other  means.  The  sacerdotal  system,  which 
makes  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dependent  on 
ordinances;  and  limits  the  Christian  ministry  to  those 
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who  can  trace  their  genealogy  from  the  apostles  by 
fleshly  lineage,  can  recognise  no  such  possibility.  It 
may  seek  communion  with  corrupt  Churches  which 
profess  to  maintain  the  orthodox  succession,  but  can 
only  receive  Dissenters  on  repentance,  confessing  that 
they  and  their  fathers  have  gone  astray  wilfully.  This 
is  an  impossibihty,  but  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  raised,  whether,  if  the  people  were 
in  earnest  in  demanding  it,  the  Church  might  not  be 
made  to  embrace  the  Christianity  of  the  State  % 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Chapter  of  Autobiography  pro- 
fesses only  to  notice  those  opinions  and  events  which 
conduced  to  his  abandoning  those  principles  as  a 
statesmen  which  he  still  retains  as  a  Churchman  ; 
otherwise,  he  might  have  spoken  of  one,  not  a  whit 
behind  any  of  Oxford's  gifted  sons  whose  names  he 
holds  up  to  fame,  who,  not  only  through  the  decade 
which  he  chronicles,  but  for  many  years  before,  was 
publishing,  from  time  to  time,  pamphlets  and  papers 
on  Church  and  State,  on  principles  the  opposite  of  his 
own,  and  telling  aloud  that  the  only  means  of  safety 
for  the  Church  was  reform.  He  does,  indeed,  mention 
Dr.  Arnold,  but  it  is  only  as  a  great  schoolmaster, 
who  helped  on  the  work  of  regeneration  at  this  fa- 
voured period.  It  is  true  that  Arnold's  opinions  on 
Church  matters  made  little  impression  on  the  public, 
but  this  has  been  the  case  with  other  men  during 
their  lives,  who  have  afterwards  been  acknowledged 
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as  burning  and  shining  lights.  He  was  too  honest 
and  uncompromising  to  belong  to  any  party,  and 
even  his  friends  seem  on  some  points  to  have  con- 
sidered him  impracticable.  He  was  before  the  age  ; 
yet,  Too  late  !  too  late  !  was  constantly  the  sad 
thought  uppermost,  and  what  has  happened  since  has 
confirmed  the  presage.  There  was,  too,  a  very  general 
prejudice  against  him,  on  account  of  his  radicalism  in 
poHtics.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  many  who  were  then 
opposed  to  him  have  since,  in  this,  followed  in  his 
wake ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  drawing  at  present 
towards  his  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  seems,  indeed, 
wonderful  to  me  how,  in  the  late  debates,  his 
opinions  were  entirely  overlooked.  There  was,  indeed, 
at  the  last,  an  extraordinary  revolution  towards  them, 
in  the  theory  of  concurrent  endowment^,  started  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  too  late  :  disestablish- 
ment had  been  conceded,  which  Arnold  would 
sooner  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  have  sub- 
scribed to.  Such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was, 
perhaps,  impracticable  ;  the  No  Popery  cry  was  too 
formidable,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  House  of 
Commons  were  pledged  to  the  destructive  principle. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  *  Autobiography.'  The 
theory  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ultimately  adopted, 
though  again  he  says,  *  I  own  myself  unable  to  accept 
it,'  was,  as  I  understand  him,  that  of  Paley — *  govern- 
ment is  police.'     This  was  also  the  theory  of  the  late 
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Archbishop  Whately,  Arnold's  intimate  friend,  against 
which,  in  his  letters  to  him,  he  repeatedly  enters  his 
protest.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  Lord  Macaulay 
fairly  states  the  case  when  he  says  that,  if  in  his  book 
he  has  not  proved  his  fundamental  position,  '  that  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth  is  one  of  the  principal 
ends  of  government,  as  government,  his  system 
vanishes  at  once.'  '  My  ground,'  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
'  right  or  wrong,  it  matters  not  for  the  present  purpose, 
was  this.  The  Church  of  Ireland  must  be  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and 
must  be  maintained  as  the  truth,  or  it  cannot  be 
maintained  at  all.'  He  then  argues  that  it  does  not 
teach  the  truth  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore must  be  abolished.  He  has,  indeed,  been  bold 
enough  to  declare  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
is  doing  no  more  in  Ireland  than  William  III.  did  in 
Scotland  ;  but  I  think  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  his  precedent.  William  altered,  but  he  did  not 
disestablish,  nor  even  disendow.  According  to  the 
assumed  infalHbility  of  the  Church,  indeed,  to  alter 
is  to  destroy.  He  gives  three  propositions  of  Lord 
Macaulay 's,  which,  he  says,  give  a  fair  view  of  his 
'  philosophy  of  Church  establishments.'  The  two 
first  are  to  much  the  same  purpose,  that  'the 
primary  end  of  government  is  a  purely  temporal  end — 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  men.' 
In   the   third,   this   principle   is   only   a   little   more 
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elaborated,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  argument  is 
not  put  in  a  very  logical  form.  *  Government  is  not 
an  institution  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  any 
more  than  St.  George's  Hospital  is  an  institution  for 
the  propagation  of  religion.  And  the  most  absurd 
and  pernicious  consequences  would  follow  if  govern- 
ment should  pursue  as  its  primary  end  that  which 
can  never  be  more  than  its  secondary  end,  though 
intrinsically  more  important  than  its  primary  end. 
But  a  government  which  considers  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people  as  a  secondary  end,  and  follows 
out  that  principle  faithfully,  will,  we  think,  be  likely  to 
do  much  good  and  little  harm.'  To  make  the  parallel 
complete,  I  think  the  proposition  should  have  been, 
that  government  is  no  more  an  institution  to  teach 
rehgion  as  its  primary  object  than  it  is  to  teach 
medicine.  As  Lord  Macaulay  makes  the  secondary 
object  the  most  important,  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
cannot,  I  feel  confident  that  Dr.  Arnold  would  have 
accepted  this  proposition  unreservedly.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  admitted  that  it  was  an 
end  of  government  to  teach  religion  at  all,  not  directly 
at  least,  any  more  than  it  is  to  teach  medicine  or  law. 
I  cannot  see  why  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  accept  it, 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  Church  must  infallibly 
teach  the  truth,  as  it  ever  has  taught  it,  or  teach  nothing. 
Whether  this  was  what  Lord  Macaulay  calls  his  *  fun- 
damental position,'  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  seems  to  be 
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the  outcome  of  his  argument — Although  it  ought  to 
be  an  end  of  government  to  teach  rehgion,  it  ought 
to  teach  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  it  ought  to  teach 
it  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  Irish  Church 
does  teach  the  truth,  but  as  the  majority  of  the  people 
will  not  receive  it,  she  must  be  disestablished  and 
disendowed,  and  the  government  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  religion  at  all.  Now  let  us 
apply  this  argument  to  the  parallel  case  just  alluded 
to.  It  is  an  end  of  government  to  teach  medicine, 
secondary  of  course  in  Lord  Macaulays  view ;  it  must 
give  the  people  food  before  physic.  For  myself  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  this  subordination  of 
principle.  One  thing  may  be  more  urgent  than 
another,  but  principle  should  be  always  right,  always 
primary.  But  to  proceed.  Suppose  it  should  come 
to  pass,  that  the  regular  practice  in  our  schools  of 
medicine  should  become  unpopular,  that  homoeo- 
pathy, hydropathy,  mesmerism,  and  other  irregular 
modes  of  practice,  should  each  have  so  many  votaries 
that  the  allopathists  are  in  a  minority.  Suppose, 
further,  that  some  future  popular  prime  minister 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teaching  of 
the  medical  endowed  schools  is  not  founded  on  true 
principles,  or,  if  it  be,  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
will  not  have  it.  Following  the  precedent  now 
being  established,  his  course  will  be  clear :  he  will 
disestablish   and  disendow  all  chartered    schools  of 
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medicine,  hospitals,  &c.,  and  apply  the  funds  which 
they  hold  in  trust  for  the  public  to  such  purposes  as 
Parliament  shall  determine.  The  same  rule  will 
apply  to  the  courts  of  law,  or  to  endowed  schools  of 
any  kind.  If  found  wanting,  the  foundations  must 
be  pulled  down,  there  must  be  no  reconstructing, 
Seriously  speaking,  I  regard  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown — that  is,  of  the  State — as  the  same  in  religion, 
law,  and  medicine  ;  that  the  State  is  bound  to  main- 
tain this  supremacy  over  one  as  much  as  over  the 
others.  Not  that  it  ought  to  teach,  but  to  have 
authority  and  control,  should  foster  and  direct,  and 
introduce  such  reforms  and  sanatory  measures  as  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  may  devise. 

Nee  mens  hie  sermo,  Arnold  and  Bunsen  advocated 
these  principles,  and  though  their  principles  have  been 
cast  to  the  winds,  I  see  symptoms  that  public  opinion 
is  gradually  veering  round  towards  many  of  the  practi- 
cal conclusions  at  which  they  arrived.  The  late 
sudden  and  unexpected  turning  towards  concurrent 
endowment  I  have  already  mentioned.  Laymen  are 
being  invited  to  sit  in  diocesan  church  synods, 
though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  test  of  eligibility 
which  the  bull-baiting  high-bailiff  had  to  submit  to,  is 
sometimes  proposed  as  a  safeguard.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  symptom,  is  a  very  general  dis- 
position to  do  away  with  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
ecclesiastical  laws.     These  laws  have  indeed  been  so 
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amended  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  that  they 
may  be,  and  are,  made  to  bear  heavily  against  all 
parties  in  the  Church  in  turn,  though  originally  framed 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  ecclesiastics. 
Nothing  but  the  exclusiveness  of  the  saceMotal  or 
Romish  element  in  the  Church  has  kept  them  alive  so 
long. 

The  error  lies  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  functions  of  government — a 
distinction  which  cannot  be  maintained.  All  things 
that  are  seen  on  earth  are  temporal ;  the  spiritual  is 
under  other  government  than  man's:  temporal  and 
spiritual,  indeed,  both  under  one  divine  Head,  how- 
ever man,  or  man's  Acts  of  Parliament,  may  disown 
Him. 

There  is  already  scant  evidence  that  government 
by  the  three  estates  is  carried  on  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  can  be  more  unchristian  than  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  the  grasping  at  the  helm  of  power. 
Did  all  in  power,  whether  high  or  low,  remember  always 
that  the  power  is  given  to  them  from  above,  and  that, 
therefore^  because  it  is  from  above,  not  only  those  who 
abuse  it,  but  those  who  put  it  from  them,  as  did  Herod, 
have  the  greater  sin,  its  responsibility  would  be  less 
coveted,  its  duties  less  evaded.  The  State,  apparently 
without  regarding  it  as  a  great  sin,  has  cast  off  all  reli- 
gious responsibility  in  Ireland;  it  has  no  conscience,  as 
a  government — no  consciousness  whether  the  people 
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are  Christians  or  heathens.  It  may,  to  use  a  simile  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  do  religion  a  kind  office,  if  it  do  not 
interfere  with  its  other  functions — as  a  policeman  may- 
direct  a  passenger  in  the  streets — but  all  other  duties 
except  those  of  police  proper  are  the  accidents  of  its 
existence  ;  religion  is  as  much  a  private  matter  as  to 
find  the  way  from  one  street  to  another. 

In  Ireland  then  the  Church  difficulty  is  settled;  nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  the  time  is  far  distant  when 
England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland,  will  be  emanci- 
pated, and  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  will  have  to  choose 
and  maintain,  each  for  himself,  a  rehgion  and  a  re- 
ligious guide,  or  manage  to  do  without  either.  The 
nonconformists  boast  that  they  are  equal  in  numbers, 
if  not  in  a  majority,  as  compared  with  Churchmen; 
and  this  estimate  is,  I  suppose,  exclusive  of  the 
large  and  increasing  body  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  Church,  too,  there  is  an  influential  party  which  is 
impatient  of  State  control.  In  the  principles  of  this 
party  I  believe  the  late  revolutionary  measure  had  its 
origin;  and  but  for  the  support  of  this  party,  it  never 
would  have  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  An  analysis 
of  the  debates  and  divisions,  the  silent  votes  and  the 
votes  withheld,  will  amply  prove  this.  If  the  State  will 
not  maintain  the  sacramental  or  priestly  system,  it 
must  not  interfere  with  the  Church.  That  which 
Arnold  denounced  as  unscriptural  and  anti- Christian 
must  be  upheld,  or  there  must  be  no  national  Church. 
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And  when  the  Church  is  aboHshed,  I  suppose  Mr.. 
Gladstone  fondly  imagines  that  the  rest  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  hold  together,  though  he  must  know  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  support  him  do  not  agree  with 
him,  and  that  many  of  them  have  republican  tenden- 
cies. Before  they  fall  into  such  a  flattering  illusion, 
let  my  readers  well  weigh  the  opinion  of  the  venerable 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  who 
once,  I  believe,  stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  nonconform- 
ists, which  I  have  before  quoted,  that  when  this  high 
Anglican  party,  then  represented  by  the  Tracts  for 
the  Tijnes,  shall  have  effected  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  the  House  of  Lords  will  soon  be  dispensed 
with,  and  then  the  '  denuded  throne,^  I  have,  in  what 
I  have  written,  attempted  what  Dr.  Arnold  could  not 
have  done  without  compromising  himself — without 
putting  away  all  power  of  doing  good  in  that  station 
in  which  God  had  placed  him;  and  this,  he  repeatedly 
states  in  his  letters,  he  religiously  avoided.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  that  the  sacramental  system  of  our 
Church  is  unscriptural  and  superstitious,  as  he  affirmed. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  my  feeble  voice  will  be 
heard,  but  other  voices  are  making  themselves  heard, 
some  in  a  tone  less  friendly  to  the  Church  than 
mine,  whose  object  is,  in  the  words  of  Bunsen,  to  *  find 
the  seeds  of  regeneration  in  our  own  old  blessed  institu- 
tions, which,  to  preserve,  we  must  reconstruct'  The 
opportunity  to  attempt  this  will  soon  be  past.     One 
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honourable  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
notice  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  that  he  should 
in  the  next  move  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales;  but,  as  a  counterpoise,  there  was  also  the 
cheering  announcement  that  another  intends  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 

August  1869. 
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sion of  Napoleon  III.    By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.    5  vols.  Svo.  £4 135. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.     By  C.  Thirlwall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 

of  St.  David's.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  285. 
The  TALE  of   the  GREAT    PERSIAN  WAR,  from  the  Histories  of 

Herodotus.    By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  35.  6d. 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clough.  Fcp.  with 
44  Woodcuts,  65. 

CRITICAL  HISTORY  of   the    LANGUAGE    and    LITERATURE    of 

Ancient  Greece.    By  AVilliam  Mure,  of  Caldwell.    5  vols.  Svo.  £3  9s. 
HISTORY  of  the  LITERATURE  of   ANCIENT  GREECE.     By  Pro- 
fessor K.  O.  MiJLLER.    Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Corne- 
WALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.    3  vols.  Svo.  215. 

HISTORY  of  the  CITY  of  ROME  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  8yo.  with  2 
Maps,  155. 
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HISTORY  Of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Merivale,  LL.D.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  485. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  same  Author.    12mo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Admiuistration.  By  John  Claek:  Maeshman.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  22s.  Gd. 

INDIAN  POLITY  :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Major  Geoege  Chesney,  Pellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.  8vo. 
with  Map,  21s. 

HISTORY  of  the  FRENCH  in  INDIA,  from  the  Founding  of  Pondi- 
chery  in  1674  to  its  Capture  in  1761.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.    8vo.  16s. 

REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Land  Agent 
in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowue,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord 
Digby.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author's  Son,  J. 
TowNSEND  Trench.    Third  Edition,  with  30  Plates.    8vo.  21s. 

JOURNALS,  CONVERSATIONS,  and  ESSAYS  relating  to  IRELAND. 

By  Nassau  William  Senior.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2ls. 

MODERN  IRELAND;  its  Vital  Questions,  Secret  Societies,  and 
Government.    By  an  Ulsterman.    Post  8vo.  Qs. 

IRELAND  in  1868  the  BATTLE-FIELD  for  ENGLISH  PARTY 
STRIPE :  its  Grievances,  Real  and  Factitious ;  Remedies,  Abortive  or 
Mischievous.    By  Gerald  Pitzgibbon.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Year  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  By  Mart  P.  CtiSACK. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  18s.  6d. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 

Review,    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaitlay. 

Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 

Traveller's  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.  215. 

People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Ss. 
GOD  in  HISTORY ;    or,  the  Progress  of  Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  World.    By  the  late  Baron  Bfnsen.    Translated  from  the 
German  by  Susanna  AVinkworth;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley.  In 
Three  Volumes.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  30s. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 
HISTORY    of    the    RISE    and    INFLUENCE    of    the    SPIRIT    of 

RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.    By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.    Third  Edition, 

revised.    2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.    Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

EGYPT'S  PLACE  in  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY ;  an  Historical  Investi- 
gation. By  Baron  BuNSEN,  D.C.L.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  M,A, 
With  Additions  by  S.  Birch,  LL.D.    5  vols.  8vo.  price  £8  14s.  Qd, 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLisnED  by  LONGMANS  avd  CO. 


MAUNDER'S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY;  comprising  a  General  In- 

troductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  H)s.  Qd, 

HISTORY  of  the  NORMAN  KINGS  of  ENGLAND.    Drawn  from  a 

New  Collation  of  the  Contemporary  Chronicles,  by  Thomas  Cobbe,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    1  vol.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready, 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Bueton,  D.D.  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.    Eighth  Edition.    Fcp.  3*.  6<?. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Shoet,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.lGs.6<i. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicaja,  a.d.  325.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'    Fcp.  4s.  Qd. 

The   ENGLISH   REFORMATION.      By  F.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A. 

Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  reyised, 
Fcp.  8vo.  75.  6fZ. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 

DICTIONARY  of  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHY;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.   Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.   8va  21s. 

LIVES  of  the  TUDOR  PRINCESSES,  including  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
her  Sisters.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  '  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.'    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  125.  Qd. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON  BUNSEN.  Dra^vn  chiefly  from  Family  Papers 
by  his  Widow,  Frances  Baroness  Bunsen.  Second  Edition,  abridged; 
with  2  Portraits  and  4  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  E.  Jane  Whately.  Popular  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Omissions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  Qd. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

HISTORY  of  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vit^  SuA.    Post  8vo.  Qs. 

FATHER  MATHEW:   a  Biography.     By  John  Francis  Maguirb, 

M.P.  for  Cork.    Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  FRANZ  SCHUBERT.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  K.  Von  Hellboen,  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  M.A.  late  Peliow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  With  an  Appendix  by  G.  Geove.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  21s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


REMINISCENCES    of    FELIX    MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY ;    a 

Social  and  Artistic  Biography.  By  Elise  Polko.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Lady  Wallace.  With  additional  Letters  addressed  to  English 
Correspondents.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  View,  10s.  Qd. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S    LETTERS   from   Italy  and   Switzerland, 

and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

FARADAY  as  a  DISCOVERER.     By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
With  Two  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.  Os. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.     By  John  Clark 

Maeshman".   Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

CAPTAIN  COOK'S  LIFE,  VOYAGES,  and  DISCOVERIES.  18mo. 
Woodcuts,  2s.  6c?. 

LIFE  of  Sir  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  C.B.  sometime  Inspector  of  Naval 
Hospitals  and  Fleets.  By  .the  Rev.  John  McIlraith.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  5s. 

LIFE  of  PASTOR  FLIEDNER,  Founder  of  the  Deaconesses'  Institu- 
tion at  Kaisers werth.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  3s.  6^ 

VICISSITUDES   of  FAMILIES.     By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 

Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols', 
(Town  Svo.  21s. 

THE  EARLS  of  GRANARD :  a  Memoir  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Forbes. 
Written  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  John  Forbes,  and  edited  by  George 
Arthur  Hastings,  present  Earl  of  Granard,  K.P.    Svo.  10s. 

GEORGE  PETRIE,  LL.D.  M.R.I.A.  &c.  formerly  President  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy ;  his  Life  and  Labours  in  Art  and  Archaeology. 
By  William  Stokes,  M.D.  ,&c.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in 
Ireland.    Svo.  12s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  In  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition  (being  the  Fifth) .  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d, 

ESSAYS  on  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS:  the  Jesuits,  Locke,  J.J. 
Rousspau,  Pestalozzi,  Jacotot,  &c.  By  the  Rev,  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.  Trin. 
Coll.  Cantab.    Post  Svo.  75.  6d, 

ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL.  By  A.  L.  Meissner^, 
Ph.D.  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  in 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  [Nearly  ready. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.    Fcp.  105. 6d. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 

sional  Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding» 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    Vols.  I.  and  II.   Svo.  245.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.  price 24s^ 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  155. 

SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zellee,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.CL.  and  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  85.  6c/. 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 
2  vols.  Svo.price  285. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  WkATELT,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Ninth  Edition.   8vo.  IO5.  Qd.  crown  8vo.  45.  Qd, 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition. 
8vo.  10^.  &d.  crown  8vo.  45.  Qd, 

English  Synonymes.     By  E.  Jane  Whatelt.     Edited  by  Archbishop 

Whately.    5th  Edition.    Fcp.  35. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.     By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.   8vo.l05.  6<Z. 

LORD  BACON'S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A. 
J.  Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Philosophical  Works, 
5  vols.  8vo.  £4  Qs.  VOLS.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Professional  Works y 
2  vols.  £1  165. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    By  John   Stuart  Mill. 

Third  Edition.    8vo.  95.    Crown  8vo.  25. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  75.  Qd.   Crown  Svo.  Is.  4id.  i 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the  same  Author.  Sixth 
Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  305.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  55. 

A  System  of  Logic",  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same 
Author.    Seventh  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo.  255. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Steering, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  "Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.   12mo.  3*.  Qd, 

UTILITARIANISM.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    Third  Edition.   Svo.  5s. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political,  Philosophical,  and  His- 
torical.   By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3  vols.  Svo.  365. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal 
Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Svo.  I65. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.    By  the  Most  Rev.  William,  Lord  Arch- 


bishop of  York,  D.D.  F.R.S.    Ninth  Thousand.   Crown  Svo.  55.  Qd, 
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The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  Henry  Dunning 

MACLEOD,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.  16s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.    By  the  same  Author.    Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  30s. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  Haee,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Himself.    Library  Edition,  Svo.  12s.    People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 

in  1831  and  1832.    16mo.    Is. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  John  Stuaet  Mill.    8vo.  5s.  '  People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Is. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  4to.  in  Two  Parts,  price  £3  10s.  In  course  of  pub- 
lication, also,  in  36  Parts,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.    By  P.  M.  RoGET,  M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  FiEST  Series,  Fifth  Edition,  12s.  Second  Series,  Second 
Edition,  18s. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

WORD-GOSSIP ;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Words  and  their 
Peculiarities.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacklet,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  WORDS.  By  G.  F.  Graham,  Author  of  *  English, 
or  the  Art  of  Composition/  '  English  Synonymes,'  '  English  Grammar 
Practice, '  English  Style,'  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  {Nearly  ready. 

The  DEBATER ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.    By  F.  Rowton.    Fcp.  6s. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Qd. 

SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6rf. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis,  Svo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus y 
16s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I. 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  the  same  Author.  Part  I. 
Outlines  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12s.  %d.  KEY,  5s.  PART  II.  Exceptional 
Forms  and  Constructions^  12s.  Qd, 


8  NEW  WORKS  published  by  LONGMANS  kSD  CO. 

A    LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONARY.      By  J.   T.   White,  D.D.   of 

Corpus  Christi  College,  and  J.E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).    Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

White's  Junior  Student's  College  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
Dictionary.    Square  12 mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12s. 
c.v.o,.ofoi,r  /   The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5^.  Qd. 
Separately  |   rj^^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  Qd, 

An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  YoNGE,  B.A.  New  Edi- 
tiou.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  YONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.   Square  12mo.  8s.  6^. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master  of  Balliol.  Eifth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  31s.  6<i. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek-English  Lexicon,    Twelfth  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7s.  Qd, 

A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Benfey,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.    8vo.  52s.  Qd, 

WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Smaet.  8vo.  12s.  16mo.  6s. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CoNTANSEAiJ.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.    New  Edition,  revised.    Square  18mo.  3s.  Qd, 

ISEW  PRACTICAL   DICTIONARY  of  the    GERMAN    LANGUAGE ; 

German-English  and  English-German.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blacexey,  M.A, 
and  Dr.  Cakl  Maetix  Ekiedlandek.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of*  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'    Uniform  Editions  :— 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.     First  and  Second  Sekies,  crown 
8vo.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.     Crown  8vo. 

3s.  Qd. 
Leisure   Hours   in  Town;   Essays    Consolatory,  iEsthetical,   Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.    Crown  Svo'Ss.  Qd, 
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The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;  Essays  contributed 
to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd, 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  First  and  Second 
Seeies,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson.  Selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6d!. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 

City.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6rf. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  -with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  *  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.* 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  ^d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.     Crown  Svo.  3s.  6c?. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  :  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  %d. 

SHOET  STUDIES   on   GKEAT   SUBJECTS.      By   James    Anthony 

Feoude,  M.A.  late  Ttllow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.   Tiiird  Edition.  Svo.  12s. 

LOED   MACAULAY'S    MISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS:— 

Library  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
People's  Edition.   1  vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6cZ. 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  tlic  Edinburgh,  Review.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  5s. 

EPIGRAMS,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral, 
and  Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Booth,  B.A.  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  eidarged.    Fop.  7s.  Qd. 

The  PEDIGREE  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE ;  an  Argument,  His- 
torical and  Scientific,  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  English.  By  Thomas 
Nicholas,  M.A.  Ph.D.    Svo.  16s. 

The  ENGLISH  and  THEIR  ORIGIN :  a  Prologue  to  authentic  English 
History.    By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.  9s. 

ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers.    Second  Edition.    3  vols.  fop.  21s. 

Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition,  accompanied  by  several  other  Essays.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  Qd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.    Twelfth  Edition.    Pep.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Eeply.    Third  Edition.    Pep.  3s.  Qd, 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.     By  the 

same  Author.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6c?. 
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CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP ;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  Max 
MiJLLEE,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised, 
with  an  Index.    2  vols.  Svo.  245. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 
James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexander  Baix,  Andrew  Findlatee,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
wiih  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    2  vols.  «vo.  price  28s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,   on  the  Inductive 

Method.    By.  J.  D.  Morell,M.A.  LL.D.    Svo.  12s. 
Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 

Powers.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Qd. 
The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:   being   the    Hegelian   System  in  Origin, 

Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.    By  J.  H.  Stirling.    2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.      By  Alexander   Bain,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  15^. 
The   EMOTIONS   and  the  WILL.      By  the  same  Author.     Second 

Edition.  Svo.  15s. 
On  the  STUDY  of  CHARACTER,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 

By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  9s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.    By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Brat.  Second  Edition. 
Svo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Svo.  3s.  6d. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
Svo.  5s. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  the  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND  and 
the  Borders.  By  William  Henderson.  With  an  Appendix  on  House- 
hold Stories  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  9s.  ^d. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart. 
M.A.    Ninth  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Svo.  ISs. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  late 
Scholar  of  St  John's  Coll.  Camb.      Svo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

Handbook  of  the  Stars.    By  the  same  Author.    With  3  Maps.     Square 

fcp.  5s. 
CELESTIAL    OBJECTS   for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.     By  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.    Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  large  Map  of 

the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.    16mo.  7s.  6d. 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Meeeifield, 
r.R.A.S  and  H.  EvEES.    Svo.  14s. 
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DOVE'S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D. 
8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  READERS. 
By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D.   Fop.  with  2  Charts,  2s.  Qd. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  ACTION  of  VIS  INERTIJE  in  the  OCEAN; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Abstract  Nature  of  the  Forces  of  Vis  Inertiae  and 
Gravitation,  and  a  New  Theory  of  the  Tides.  By  William  Leightobt 
JoEDAif,  F.R.G.S.    With  12  Charts  and  Diagrams.    8vo.  14s. 

M'CULLOCH'S  DICTIONARY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information  brought  up  to  the  latest 
returns  by  F.  Martin.    4  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Maps,  £4  4s. 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  fcrming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D  F.R  G.S.    Revised  Edition.    8vo.  31s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL    of   GEOGRAPHY,    Physical,  Industrial,  and   Political. 

By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.    \\'ith6Maps.    Fcp.7s.  6fZ. 
The  STATES  of  the  RIVER  PLATE :  their  Industries  and  Commerce. 

By  WiLFEiD  Latham,  Buenos  Ayres.    Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo.  12s. 

MAUNDER' S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  10s.  6d. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot's  Elements  de  Physique  (with  the  Au- 
thor's sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of   PHYSICS    or   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.     By 

Neil  Aenott,  M.D.  F.R.S.    Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.    Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.    Two  Parts,  8vo.  21s. 

SOUND  :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  with 
Portrait  of  M.  Chladni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9s. 

HEAT  CONSIDERED  as  a  MODE  of  MOTIONS  By  Professor  John 
Tyndall.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts.  10s.  6rf. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  Life  and    Health.    By  Foebes  Winslow, 

M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).    Fcp.  Svo.  Qs. 
An   ESSAY    on   DEW,  and   several  Appearances  connected   with  it. 

By  W.  C.  Wells.    Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  L.  P.  Casella,  F.RA.S. 

and  an  Appendix  by  R.  Steachan,  F.M.S.    Svo.  5s. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Waizee, 
F.R.S.    3  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 
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The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Grove, 
Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a  Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity.   8vo.  105.  Qd,    The  Discourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  25.  Qd. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.     By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.     Revised 

Edition,  with  66  "Woodcuts.    Fcp.  75.  Qd. 

A  GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.   Fcp.  4*. 

The  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  ZOOLOGY  and  COMPARATIVE 
PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  Bueney  Yeo,  M.B.  Resident  Medical  Tutor  and 
Lecturer  on  Animal  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London.    \_Nearly  ready, 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Claek,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  605. 

Professor  OWEN'S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.    Second  Edition,  with  235 
"Woodcuts.    Svo.  2l5. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

brate  Animals.     By  Richaed  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.     With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols.  Svo.  £3  ]  35.  Qd. 

The  FIRST  MAN  and  HIS  PLACE  in  CREATION,  considered  on 
the  Principles  of  Common  Sense  from  a  Christian  Point  of  "View.  By 
Geoege  Mooee,  M.D.  Post  Svo.  S5.  Qd. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA:  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
NiLSSON.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition ;  with  an  Introduction  by 
Sir  J.  Lubbock.    With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3  Woodcuts.    Svo.  185. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  an  Account  of  the  various  Birds,  Beasts, 
Fishes,  and  other  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  "Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Copiously  illustrated  with  Original  Designs,  made 
under  the  Author's  superintendence  and  engraved  on  "Wood.  In  course  of 
publication  monthly,  to  be  completed  in  20  Parts,  price  l5.  each,  fonning 
One  "V^olume,  uniform  with  '  Homes  without  Hands.' 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size  of 
page).    New  Edition.    Svo.  2l5. 

MANUAL  of  CORALS  and  SEA  JELLIES.  By  J.  R.  Greene,  B.A. 
Edited  by  Joseph  A.  Galbeaith,  M.A.  and  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuts,  55. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animalculae ;  with  a  General  Introduction 
on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  with 
16  Woodcuts,  25. 

Manual   of  the  Metalloids.     By  J.  Apjohn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 

same  Editors.    Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuts,  75. 6c?. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  35. 6d. 
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he  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.     By  Dr. 

Geoege  Haetwig.    8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

he  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
(English)  Edition.    Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21*. 

he  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author.  With  8  Chromoxylo- 
graphs  and  172  Woodcuts.   Svo.  21s. 

he  POLAR  WORLD  ;  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Geoege  Haetwig. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

EYLON.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition ; 
with  Maps,  &c.  and  90  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  Svo.  £2  10s. 

:IRBY  and  SPENCE'S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 
Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

[AUNDER'S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts.  10s.  Gd. 

he  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lindlet, 
P.R.S.  and  T.  MooEE,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp.  1,274, 
with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.    2  Parts,  fcp.  20s. 

he  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 
Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Mooee,  P.L.S.  Pep.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts. 2s,  Qd. 

he  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Twelfth 
Edition.    Pep.  4s.  : 

he  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  Phaenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookee,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkee- 
Aenott,  LL.D.    12mo.  with  12  Plates,  145.  or  coloured,  21s. 

lOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42s. 

[AUNDER'S    SCIENTIFIC    and    LITERARY    TREASURY.      New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  10s.  Qd. 
.  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Beande  (the  Author),  and  Geoege  W.  Cox,  M.A . 
assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
3  vols,  medium  Svo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

he  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  SCIENCE.  Edited  by  James 
Samuelson  and  William  Ceookes,  F.R.S.  Published  quarterly  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  price  5s.  each 
Number.  

Chemistry^  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

L  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henet  AYatts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors. 
Complete  in  5  vols,  medium  Svo.  £7  3s. 
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ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William 
A.  MiLLEE,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King's  Coll. 
London.  3  vols.  8vo.  £3.  Part  L  Chemical  Physics,  15s.  Paet  11. 
Inoeganic  Chemistey,  21s.   Paet  111.  Oeganic  Chemistey,  24s. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 
William  Odlixg,  M.B.  F.R.S.    Paet  I.  8vo.  9s.    Paet  11.  just  ready. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.    New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6rf. 

HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS,    adapted  to  the  Unitary 

Systetn  of  Notation.     By  F.  T.  Conington,  M.A.  F.C.S.    Post  8vo.  Is,  6d. 
— Conington's  Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  price  2s.  Qd. 

The   DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,  and   TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women;  including  the  Diaarnosisof  Pregnancy.     By  Geaily  Hewitt, 
M.D.     Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  8vo.  24s. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.    By 

Chaeles  West,  M.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.  16s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.    4  vols.  8vo.  £4 13s. 

The    SURGICAL  TREATMENT   of   CHILDREN'S  DISEASES.      By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.     By 

Sir  Thomas  Watsojj,  Bart.  M.D.    New  Edition  in  preparation. 

LECTURES   on   SURGICAL    PATHOLOGY.     By   J.    Paget,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  W.  Tuenee,  M.B.    New  Edition  in  preparation. 
On  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA,   and   DISEASES   of  the   HEART.     By   E.   Headlam 
Geeenhow,  M.D.  F.R.C.P.  &c.    8vo.  7s.  U. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  MuECHisox,  M.D.    New  Edition  in  preparation. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 
and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.    By  Chaeles  Muechisox,  M.D.    Post  8vo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10s.  Qd. 

ANATOMY,    DESCRIPTIVE    and    SURGICAL.     By  Henry   Gray, 

F.R.S.    With  410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections.    NeW;Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.    Royal  8vo.  28s. 

The  THEORY  of  OCULAR  DEFECTS  and  of  SPECTACLES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  Schefflee  by  R.  B.  Caetee,  F.R.C.S. 
With  Prefatory  Notes  and  a  Chapter  of  Practical  Instructions.  Post  8vo. 
7s.  &d. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.      By  John 
]Maeshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.    2  vo' 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  S2s. 
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ESSAYS  on  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS.  By  Gilbert  W.  Child, 
M.D.  P.L.S.  F.C.S.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  os. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 
late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  P.R.S.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  25s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation ;  Part  I.  with  8  Plates,  Is.  (id. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.     8vo.  36s. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Charles  Hawkins,  F.R.C.S.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Medallion  and  Fac- 
simile, 48s. 

On  ANILINE  and  its  DERIVATIVES :  a  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  By  M.  Reimann,  Ph.D.  L.A.M.  To 
which  is  added  the  Report  on  the  Colouring  Matters  derived  from  Coal 
Tar  shewn  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867.  Edited  by  William  Ceooejes, 
F.R.S.    With  5  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

A  5IANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  by  F.  J.  Farre,  M.D.  assisted  by  R.  Bentley, 
M.R.C.S.  and  by  R.  Warington,  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21s. 

THOMSON'S    CONSPECTUS    of    the   BRITISH   PHARMACOPOEIA. 

25th  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.    18mo.  price  6s. 

MANUAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE.     By  W.  B. 

Kesteven,  F.R.C.S.E.     Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.  55. 

GYMNASTS  and  GYMNASTICS.  By  John  H.  Howard,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Gymnastics,  Comm.  Coll.  Ripponden.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  135  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

MATERIALS  for  a  HISTORY  of  OIL  PAINTING.  By  Sir  Charles 
Locke  Eastlake,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Vol.  II. 
Svo.  14?. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.    By  William  B.  Scott.    New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ;  with  50  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  Qd. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  John  Hullah.  First  Course,  with  Chro- 
nological Tables,  post  Svo.  6s.  6d.  Second  Course,  on  the  Transition 
Period,  with  40  Specimens,  Svo.  165. 

;iX  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1X67.  By  G.  A.  Macfarren.  With  nume- 
rous engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.    Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Jhe  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  WiNKWORTH;  the  tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bennett  and 
Otto  Goldschmidt.    Fcp.  4to.  12s.  6d. 

longregational  Edition.    Fcp.  2s. 
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SACRED  MUSIC  for  FAMILY  USE ;  a  Selection  of  Pieces  for  One, 
Two,  or  more  Voices,  from  the  best  Composers,  Foreign  and  English. 
Edited  by  John  Hullah.    1  vol.  music  folio,  price  21s. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.  63«.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  5s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LTRA  GERMANICA  ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine 
Winkworth;  with  J  25^  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leightos-, 
r.S.A.    4to.  215. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ;  the  Christian  Life.    Translated  by  Catherine 

WiNKWORTH ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A, 
and  other  Artists.    4to.  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the   MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot  ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.    4to.  42s. 

CATS'  and  FARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  Qd. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  illustrated 
with  24  Silhouettes  or  Shadow -Pictures  by  P.  Ivonewka,  engraved  on  Wood 
by  A.  Vogel.    Folio,  31s.  Qd. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 
Square  post  8vo.  21 5. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.      By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends    of    the    Saints    and    Martyrs.       Fifth   Edition,    with   19 

Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Legends  of  the  Madonna.     Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  2l5. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.     Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

DRAWING  from  NATURE.  By  George  Barnard,  Professor  oi 
Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  AVith  18  Lithographic  Plates,  and  108  Wood 
Engravings.  Imperial  8vo.  price  25s.  Or  in  Three  Parts,  royal  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 
each. 

GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Pifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  W^yati 
Papworth.  Additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  bj 
O.  Je\yilt,  and  more  than  100  other  new  AVoodcuts.    Svo.  52s.  6rf. 
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ITALIAN  SCULPTORS;  beinp:  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  C.  C.  Perkins.  With  SO  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.    Imperial  8vo.  425. 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.    2  vols,  imperial  Svo.  G35. 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  for  WOOD-CARVING,  with  PRACTICAL  IN- 

structioi  IS  in  the  A  rt.    By  A.  F.  B.    With  20  Plates  of  Illustrations  engraved 

on  Wood.    4to.  18s. 
HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,   UPHOLSTERY, 

and  other  Details.    By  Chaeles  L.   Eastlake,   Architect.     With  about 

90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  185. 
The   ENGINEER'S    HANDBOOK;  explaining  the   Principles  which 

should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.    By 

C.  S.  Lowndes.    Post  Svo.  55. 
The   ELEMENTS   of  MECHANISM.     By   T.   M.   Goodeve,    M.A. 

Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  R.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich.    Second  Edition, 

with  217  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  65.  ed. 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 
By  W.  Heney  Noethcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on.  Steel  and 
Wood.    Svo.  185. 

URE'S    DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,   and    MINES. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robeet  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  assiste/  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts, 
and  familiar  \vv.n  Mannfactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  me- 
dium Svo.  price  £4  145.  Qd. 

HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY,  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  and  adopted  V)y  the  Department  of  Telegraphs  for 
India.    By  R.  S.  Culley.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  ]  2s.  Qd, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  E.  Ceesy,  C.E.    With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42s. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.     By  W.  Fairbairn,  C.E. 

Second  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  325. 
Useful  Information  for  Engineers.     By   the  same  Author.    First, 

Second,  and  Tiiied  Seeies,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     3  vols. 

crown  Svo.  IO5.  &d.  each. 
The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 

Hy  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  Svo.  I65. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 

Series  of  Experimental  Ilesearches.  By  the  same  Author.   With  4  Plates  and 

130  Woodcuts,    svo.  185. 
A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 

to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways  and  Agriculture.  By  J.Bouene, 

C.E.   Eighth  Edition  :  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts.    4to.  425. 
Catechism    of    the    Steam   Engine,  in    its  various  Applications   to 

IMinos,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,   Railways,  and  Agriculture.    By  the  same 

Author.    With  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  65. 
Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.     By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 

Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  9s, 
c 
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A  TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  S|,ecifications  of  Ships  and  Engines,  By 
J.  Bourv2yE,  C.E.   Third  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Wt/odcuts.  4to.  G3«. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,    AIR,  and    GAS    ENGINES   of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  lor  Driving  Machinery, 
for  Locomotion,  and  tor  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
Illustrated  by  Working  Drawings,  and  enibodying  a  Critical  Account  of  all 
Projects  of  Recent  Improvement  in  Furnaces,  Boilers,  and  Engines.  By 
the  same  Author.  In  course  of  publication  monthly,  to  be  completed  in  24 
Parts,  price  2s.  Gd.  each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  50  Plates  and 
•100  Woodcuts. 

A  HISTORY  of  the    MACHINE- WROUGHT    HOSIERY  and   LACE 

Manufactures.  By  William  Felkix,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  Rojal  8vo.  215. 
PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's  3IetaUurgy  by  W.Crookes,F.R.S.  &c. 
and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  M.E.  Vol.  I.  comprising  Lead,  Silver,  Zinc, 
Cadmium,  Tin,  Mercury,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Nickel,  Arsenic,  Gold, 
Platinum,  and  Sulphur.    Svo.  with  207  Woodcuts,  'Sis.  Gd. 

MITCHELL'S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  ])art  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.    With  188  Woodcuts.    Svo.  285. 

The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Piesse,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  with  38  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP-ffiDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  31s.  Qd. 

Loudon's  Encylopaedia  of  Gardening :  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  .Landscape  Gar- 
dening.   With  1,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  3l5.  Gd. 

BAYLDON'S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 

of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  l)oth  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton.    Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


Eeligious  and  Moral  Works. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  DoctrinaL 
By  E.  Haeold  Bkowne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    Seventh  Edit.  Svo.  iGs, 

ARCHBISHOP    LEIGHTON'S    SERMONS    and    CHARGES.       With 

Additions  and  Corrections  from  MSS.  and  with  Historical  and  other  Illus- 
trative Notes  by  William  West,  Incumbent  of  S.  Columba's,  Nairn. 
Svo.  15s. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES;  with  a  Corannentary,  and  Practicnl  and 
Devotional  Suggestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the  English  Bible  By 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c.   New  Edition.  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 
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The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  Bv  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  CoU.Cantab.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HowsoN,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Chester. 

Library  Edition^,  with  all  the  Orifrinal  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts, 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  Sis.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps,    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  125. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.     By  James  Smith,  F.R.S.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  &d. 

The  NATIONAL  CHURCH;  HISTORY  and  PRINCIPLES  of  the 
CHURCH  POLITY  of  ENGLAND.  By  D.  Mountfield,  M.A.  Rector 
of  Newport,  Salop.    Crown  8vo.  45. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 

fro!u  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D. 
37th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  Svo.  125.  6tZ. ;  also  the  39th 
Edition,  in  post  Svo.  with  5  Plates,  65. 

The  HISTORY  and  DESTINY  of  the  WORLD  and  of  the  CHURCH, 

according  to  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  Svo.  with  40 
Illustrations,  105. 

A  CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistles.    By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  &  Bristol.  Svo, 
Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  6d. 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  85.  6c?. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10*.  6d. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  lOs.  ed. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  75.  6c?. 
Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.    By  the  same  Author.    Fourth  Edition.    Svo. 

price  105.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to   the  STUDY   of    the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 
LL.D.    2  vuls.  Svo.  30s. 

Rev.  T.  H.  HORNE'S    INTRODUCTION   to    the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition,  as  last  revised 
throughout  and  brought  up  to  the  existing  state  of  Biblical  Knowledge 
under  careful  Editorial  revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts  and  Fac- 
similes.   4  vols.  Svo.  42s. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.  Re-edited 
by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.    With  Maps,  &c.    Post  Svo.    6s. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  by  Russell 
Martineau,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Manchester  New  Coll.  London. 
Second  Edition,  continued  to  the  commencement  of  the  Monarchy.  2  vols. 
Svo.  24s.  Vol.  II.  comprising  Joshua  and  Judges,  for  Purchasers  of  the 
First  Edition,  9s. 
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The  TREASTTIIY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 

Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Ayee,  M.A.  With  Maps.  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  105.  Qd. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Webstee,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  45. 

Vol.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  205. 

Vol.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  245. 

The  CHURCHMAN'S  DAILY  REMEMBRANCER  of  DOCTRINE 
and  DUTY :  consisting  of  Meditations  taken  from  the  Writings  of  Standard 
Divines  from  the  Early  Days  of  Christianity  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a 
Preface  by  W.  R.  Feemantle,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6?. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.  Peescott,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Mattlieio  and  3Larh ;  Vol.  II.  Luke  and 
John.    2  vols.  8vo.  95.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHU  A  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People's 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  65.  or  in  5  Parts,  ]5.  each. 

The  CHURCH  and  the  WORLD  :  Three  Series  of  Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Oeby  Shipley, 
M.A.  FiEST  Series,  Third  Edition,  155.  Second  Seeies,  Second  Edition, 
155.  Thied  Seeies,  ]868,  price  155.    3  vols.  Svo.  455. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.     By  T.  W.  Alliep.    Parts  L 

and  II.  Svo.  price  125.  each  Part. 

ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.     By  Archbishop  Manning,  D.D. 

Post  8v'o.  price  105.  Qd. 

CHRISTENDOM'S  DIVISIONS,  Part  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  Edmund  S. 
Ffoulkes.    Post  Svo.  price  75.  Qd. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  heing  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.    Post  Svo.  155. 

The  WOMAN  BLESSED  hy  ALL    GENERATIONS;    or,   Mary  the 

Object  of  Veneration,  Confidence,  and  Imitation  to  all  Christians.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Melia,  D.D.  P.S.M.     SVith  78  Illustrations.    Svo.  155. 

LIFE    of   the    BLESSED   VIRGIN;    the   FEMALL    GLORY.       By 

Anthony  Staefoed.  Together  with  the  Apoloiry  of  the  Author,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Cultus  cf  the  Blessed  Virjrin  Mary.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
Facsimiles  of  the  5  Original  Illustrations.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  Oeby 
Shipley,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.  IO5.  CxZ. 

CELEBRATED  SANCTUARIES  of  the  MADONNA.     By  the  Rev.  J. 

Spexcer  Noethcote,  D.D.    Post  Svo.  65.  Qd, 
The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNOWLEDGE  ; 
or,  History  of  the  Apocrypha.    By  Eenest  De  Bunsen.    2  vols.  Svo.  285. 

The  KEYS  of  ST.  PETER ;  or,  the  House  of  Rcchab,  connected  with 
the  History  of  Symbolism  and  Idolatry.    By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  145. 
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The  TYPES  of  GENESIS,  briefly  considered  as  Revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  BjAndeew  Jukes.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Eestitution  of  All  Things,  with  some 
Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6^^. 

ESSAYS  and  REVIEWS.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Temple,  D.D.  the  Rev. 
R.  Williams,  B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev.  B. 
JowETT,  M.A.   Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

The  POWER  of  the  SOUL  over  the  BODY.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.  M.R.C.P.L.  &c.    Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Ss.  ed. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.     By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 

Author  of '  Amy  Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  55. 
S elf-Examination  before  Confirmation.    By  the  same  Author.    32mo. 

price  Is.  6d. 
Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.    By  the  same  Author.    Pep.  45. 
Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from   the  Writings   of 

Bishop  Jeeemt  Tatloe.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  55. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;    the   Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  works  of  Jeeemt  Tayloe.    By  the  same.   32mo.  35. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.    By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    2  vols.  fcp.  125. 6d. 

The  WIFE'S  MANUAL;  or,  Prayers,  Thoughts, and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvert,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
price  105.  Gd. 

SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH  :  bein^  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn- Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Josiaii  Miller,  M.A.  New  Edition,  enlarged. 
Crown  Svo.  •  {^Nearly  ready. 

<  SPIRITUAL  SONGS '  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean. 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.    Fcp.  45.  6d. 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  God  ;  Sorrow  for  Sin  ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit ;  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers ;  Sufferings  for  Christ.    By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  35.  6d. 

His  PRESENCE— not  his  MEMORY,  1855.  By  the  same  Author, 
in  Memory  of  his  Sox.    Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  l5. 

LYRA  DOMESTICA;  Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edification. 
Translated  from  the  Paaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and  from  other 
sources,  Ijy  Richaed  Massie.   Fiest  and  Second  Seeies,  fcp.  45. 6d.  each. 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 

woETH.    Fiest  Seeies,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and   Chief  Festivals. 
Second  Seeies,  the  Christian  Life.    Fcp.  35.  6d.  each  Seeies. 
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LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Oeby  Ship- 
ley, M.A.    Second  Edition.    Fop.  7s.  6d. 

Lyra  Messianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7s.  Qd. 

Lyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 

Modern.    By  the  same  Editor.    Fcp.  7s.  Qd. 
ENDEAVOURS    after    the    CHRISTIAN    LIFE:    Discourses.      By 

James  Maetineau.    Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  carefully  revised ;  the 

Two  Series  complete  in  One  Volume.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"WHATELY'S    Introductory  Lessons  on  the   Christian  Evidences. 

18mo.  ed. 
INTRODUCTORY     LESSONS    on    the    HISTORY    of    RELIGIOUS 

Worship;  being  a  Sequel  to  th<!  'Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.'    By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.   New  Edition.    18mo.  2s.  Qd. 
BISHOP    JEREMY    TAYLOR'S    ENTIRE    WORKS.    With  Life    by 
Bishop  Hebee.    Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev,  C.  P.  Eden,  10  voLs. 
price  £5  5s. 


Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 

SIX  MONTHS  in  INDIA.  By  Mary  Carpenter.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  18s. 

NARRATIVE  of  the  EUPHRATES  EXPEDITION  carried  on  by 
Order  of  the  British  Government  during  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837. 
By  General  F.  R.  Chesney,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  45  Plates,  and  16  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  24s. 

The  NORTH-WEST  PENINSULA  of  ICELAND ;  being  the  Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  By  C.  W.  Shepherd,  M.A. 
E.Z.S.    With  a  Map  and  Two  IllustraLions.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

PICTURES  in  TYROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Sketch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of  *  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  &c.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER;  or,  a  Voyaj^e  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.    In  oblong  4to.  with  300  illustrations,  15s. 

BEATEN    TRACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.     By  the 

Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zia:zag.'    With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    8vo.  16s. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adams-Reillt,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  I7in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  1 2s.  Qd. 

HISTORY   of    DISCOVERY   in   our   AUSTRALASIAN    COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.   By  William  Howitt.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20s. 
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The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutheefoed  Alcock,  K.C.B.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS  ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C  Chuechill, 
F.R.G.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  2l5. 

OUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Chaeles  Packe.    2d  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations  :— 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  price  10s.  6c?. 

Guide  to  the  Western   Alps,    including  Mont  Blanc,   Monte  Rosa, 

Zermatt,  &c.    Price  6s.  Qd. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including  all  the  Oberland  District.    7s.6d, 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 

of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Inteoduction  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

NARRATIVES  of  SHIPWRECKS  of  the  ROYAL  NAVY  between  1793 
and  1857,  compiled  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty  by  W.  O.  S. 
GiLLY ;  with  a  Preface  by  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.D.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

TRAVELS  in  ABYSSINIA  and  the  GALLA  COUNTRY;  with  an 
Account  of  a  Mission  to  Ras  Ali  in  184S.  Prom  theMSS.  of  the  late  Walter 
Chichele  Plowden,  H  er  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  in  Abyssinia.  Edited 
by  his  Brother  Teevoe  Chichele  Plowdej^.    With  Two  Maps.    8vo.  18s. 

MEMORIALS  of  LONDON  and  LONDON  LIFE  in  the  l^h,  14th, 
and  15th  Centuries  ;  being  a  Series  of  Extracts,  Local,  Social,  and  Political, 
from  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London,  a.d.  1276-1419.  Selected, 
translated,  and  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.    Royal  8vo.  21s. 

)MMENTARIES  on  the  HISTORY,  CONSTITUTION,  and  CHAR- 
TERED PRANCHISES  of  the  CITY  of  LONDON.  By  Geoege  Noeton, 
formerly  one  of  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the  City  of  London.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  14s. 

JRIOSITIES  of  LONDON ;  exhibiting  the  most  Rare  and  Remarkable 

Objects  of  Interest  in  the  Metropohs;  with  nearly  Sixty  Years'  Personal 
Recollections.  By  John  Times,  P.S.A.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

e  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON  ;  or,  Historical  Associations 
of  Han)pstead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey,  and  Islington.  By 
William  Howitt.    With  about  40  Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

SITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry, 
By  William  Howitt.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  25s. 

e  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

16  IRISH  in  AMERICA.     By  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P.  for 

Cork.    Post  8vo.  12s.  Qd. 
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EOMA  SOTTERRANEA ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Roman  Catacombs, 

and  especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus.  Compiled  fr< nn  the  W^orks 
of  Comraendatore  G.  B.  De  Rossi,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  NoRTHCOTE,  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Beownlow.  With 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  10  Lithographs,  10  Plates  in  Chromo- 
lithography,  and  an  Atlas  of  Plans,  all  executed  in  Rome  under  the  Author's 
superintendence  for  this  Translation.    1  vol.  8vo.  [^Nearly  ready. 


Ivors,  3*.  6d. 
Katharine  Ashton,  3*.  6rf. 
Margaret  Percival,  5^. 
Laneton  Parsonage,  4*.  Qd, 
Ursula,  4*.  6d. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

The  WARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Crown  8vo.  2*.  6rf. 
Barchester  Towers  :  a  Sequel  to  *  The  Warden.'    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6c?. 
STOBIES  and  TALES  by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  *  Amy 
Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each  Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  Volume, 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 

Gertrude,  2s.  Qd. 

Earl's  Daughter,  2s.  Qd. 

Experience  of  Life,  2s.  6d. 

Cleve  Hall,  3s.  6d. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    By  the  Author  of  *Amy  Herbert.'  Fop.  7s.  6rf. 
The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  9s.  6rf. 
After  Life  ;  a  Sequel  to '  The  Journal  of  a  Home  Life.'     Price  10s.  Qd, 
TINCLE  PETER'S  FAIRY  TALE  for  the  XIX  CENTUKY.     Edited 

by  E.  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert,'  «&c.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  M. 
BECKER'S  GALLTJS  ;  or,  Roman   Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 

with  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6cZ. 

BECKER'S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Qd, 

NOVELS  and  TALES  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville  :— 


HoLMBY  House,  5s. 
Good  for  Nothing,  6s. 
The  Queen's  Maries,  6s. 
The  Interpreter,  5s. 


The  Gladiators,  5s. 
DiGBY  Grand,  5s. 
Kate  Coventry,  5s. 
General  Bounce,  5s. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.      By  George  W.  Cox,   M.A.  late 

Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Being  ;i  Collective  Edition  of  the  Author's 
Classical  Stories  and  Tales,  complete  in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.  Qs.  Gd. 
A  MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  os. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama, 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  the  only  Editions  contain, 
ing  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions  :— 
Shamrock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 
Ruby  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 
People's  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  12s.  Qd, 
Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  lis. 
Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  35s. 
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MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise's  Edition,  Tvith  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Qd, 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10*.  6d. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH.  Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.    Fop.  4to.  21*. 

SOUTHEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14;?.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  $s.  Qd.  each. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ;  with  Jury  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.    16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on. 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Schaef.    Pop.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,. 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  lOs.Gd. 

GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.    Imperial  16mo.  7s.  Qd, 

MEMORIES  of  some  CONTEMPORARY  POETS ;  with  Selections  from. 
their  Writings.    By  Emily  Taylor.    Royal  l8mo.  5s. 

POEMS.     By  Jean  Ingelow.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

A  STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Psems.     By  Jean  Ingelow.    Fcp.  5s. 

POETICAL   WORKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH   LANDON  (L.E.L.). 

2  vols.  16mo.  10s. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Edition, 
complete  in  1  vol.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  14s.  or 
with  the  same  Illustrations,  in  6  pocket  vols.  3s.  6d,  each. 

HORATII  OPERA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  carefully  corrected  Text, 
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